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The  Trend  in  Pleasuring  Effectiveness 
in  Shorthand  Transcription 

By  Easton  W.  Harrison 

Head,  Commercial  Department,  John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

ZT  is  not  the  intention  to  discuss  the  merits  Material — Material  is  the  term  used  to  desig- 
of  different  types  of  tests,  their  relative  nate  Group  I,  letters  1-15  inclusive,  and  Group 
desirability,  or  the  methods  of  their  or-  II,  letters  16-30  inclusive,  “Rational  Dictation” 
ganization.  Any  book  on  testing  contains  such  (Gregg);  Tests — Tests  are  called  Shorthand 
information.  The  purpose  is,  rather,  to  offer  III — Test  1,  and  Shorthand  III — Test  2. 
some  criteria  on  that  factor  of  reliability  called 

extensive  sampling ;  such  sampling  being  those  Factors  of  Difficulty 

elements  accepted  as  indicating  difficulty  in 

shorthand  transcription.  Factors  of  difficulty  in  shorthand  transcrip- 

For  convenience  the  following  arbitrary  ter-  tion  are  typified  in  the  comparative  outline 
minology  is  used :  given  below : 

Body — Body  is  the  term  used  to  include  the  Sentence  Structure — The  grammatical  struc- 

Gregg  brief  forms  (Anniversary  Edition),  410  ture  of  Material  and  Test  as  indicated  by  in- 
in  number ;  plus  the  one  thousand  most  fre-  terior  punctuation  is  shown  in  the  following 

quent  words  (Thorndyke  list)  ;  Infrequents —  parallel  itemized  lists.  (The  frequency  of 

Infrequents  is  the  term  used  to  include  all  such  constructions  is  shown  by  the  figure  in 

other  words  not  included  in  the  term  Body;  parenthesis  following  each  item.) 
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Group  I — Test  1 


Material 


1.  Compound  sentence 

(4) 

2.  Transposed  clause 

(18) 

3.  Series 

(4) 

4.  Omission 

(1) 

5.  Quotation  following 

(1) 

6.  Independent  construction 

(7) 

7.  Separation  in  figures 

(1) 

8.  Pre|>ositional  phrase  standing  last 

(1) 

9.  Time  expression 

(2) 

10.  Participial  phrase  standing  first 

(1) 

11.  Parenthetical  expression 

(4) 

12.  Transposed  infinitive  phrase 

(1) 

Also  in  the  following  grammatical 

relations. 

13.  Non-restrictive  adjective  clause 

(1) 

14.  Non-restrictive  adverbial  clause 

(4) 

15.  Non-restrictive  participial  phrase 

(3) 

16.  .Summary — dash 

(1) 

Group  II- 

Material 

1.  Compound  sentence 

(2) 

2.  Transposed  clause 

(9) 

3.  Series 

(3) 

4.  Quotation  following 

(1) 

5.  Independent  construction 

(12) 

6.  Parenthetical  expression 

(8) 

7.  Non-restrictive  adjective  clause 

(1) 

8.  Non-restrictive  adverbial  clause 

(1) 

9.  Non-restrictive  participial  clause 

(2) 

Test 

1.  Transposed  clause  (3) 

2.  Series  (6) 

3.  Omission  (1) 

4.  Independent  construction  (2) 

5.  Prejiositional  phrase  standing  last  (1) 

6.  Parenthetical  expression  (2) 

7.  Transposed  infinitive  phrase  (1) 


indicating  both  construction  and  meaning : 

8.  Non-restrictive  participial  phrase  (1) 

9.  Summary — dash  (1) 

-Test  2 


Test 

1.  Compound  sentence  (3) 

2.  Transposed  clause  (1) 

3.  Series  (4) 

4.  Omission  (1) 

5.  Independent  construction  (6) 

6.  Non-restrictive  adverbial  clause  (1) 

7.  Conjunctive  adverb  at  beginning  not  followed 

by  subject  (1) 

8.  Conjunctive  adverb — however,  besides — at 

beginning  (1) 


Shorthand  III  Tests 


Test  1  and  Test  2  follow.  Time  and  rate — Five 
minutes;  40  words  for  first  minute;  50  for 
second  minute;  60  for  third  minute;  70  for 
fourth  minute;  and  80  for  fifth  minute.  Tran¬ 
scription — Each  student  will  attempt  all  tests, 
and  will  transcribe  but  one  at  10  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  that  is:  40  words  in  4  minutes;  50  in  5 
minutes;  60  in  6  minutes;  70  in  7  minutes;  80 
in  8  minutes.  Errors — Any  deviation  from  the 
copy  in  spelling,  punctuation,  or  word, 
is  counted  one  error.  Teacher  may  allow  such 
additional  interior  punctuation  as  in  her 
opinion  is  permissible. 

Shorthand  III — Test  1 
(Based  on  Letters  1-15,  "Rational  Dictation”) 

(40)  Clothing  firms  generally  use  circular  let¬ 
ters  for  invitations  to/private  sales  which 
are  held,  it  is  assumed,  at  convenient/ 
dates  each  season.  A  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  samples  of  materials,/on  account 
of  weight,  would  require  another  cover 
for  mailing./ 


(50)  The  cost  department  of  an  automobile 
concern  might  hold  the  qualifications 
of/an  accountant  in  such  high  regard  as 
to  file  his  application  for/a  position.  It 
is  assumed  he  would  be  informed  that, 
while  no  vacancy/then  existed,  he  would 
be  kept  in  mind  when  one  does  occur./ 

(60)  To  prevent  errors  in  filling  orders,  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  ship  promptly 
on/receipt.  Stocks  may  be  running  low, 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  terms 
may  exist,  an  expected/remittance  may 
not  have  arrived,  or  two  paragraphs  of 
a  letter  may  mention  facts  causing/ 
doubts  which  need  to  be  made  clearer. 
It  is  presumed  all  customers  realize  these 
conditions./ 

(70)  As  business  expansion  is  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  credit,  business  men  should 
realize  that  requests  for  settlement  of/ 
just  and  fair  accounts  should  not  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  Honorable  obligations  must 
be  met  without  delay  if  modern/prosper- 
ity  is  to  continue.  The  credit  depart- 
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merit’s  share  in  educating  all  who  buy  to 
arrive  at  this  attitude/of  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  obligations,  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  Finally,  credit  terms  must  be 
met  at  expiration./ 

(80)  Car  owners  get  ready  for  warm  weather. 
This  means  checking  up  on  paint,  tires, 
new  inner  tubes,  and  electric/systems — 
in  fact,  all  parts  that  yield  readily  to 
wear.  These  supplies  should  come  from 
fresh  stock,  just  unpacked.  Automobil- 
ists/receive  hundreds  of  letters  yearly 
advertising  a  certain  something  that  wilt 
remove  road  oil  and  tar  from  the  body 
of/cars,  leaving  the  paint  in  first-class 
condition.  All  articles  are  guaranteed 
to  prove  entirely  satisfactory  or  money 
cheerfully  refunded./ 

Shorthand  III — Test  2 

(Based  on  Letters  16-30,  “Rational  Dictation’^) 

(40)  Special  sales  are  held  to  dispose  of  old 
stocks,/and  therefore  those  who  patron¬ 
ize  them  are  sometimes  disappointed  in/ 
purchases.  However,  if  firms  welcome 
a  reasonable  adjustment  on  sale/goods, 
they  may  expect  to  retain  the  friendship 
of  buyers./ 

(50)  Discounts  are  quoted  to  assure  prompt 
payment  on  invoices.  The  terms  are/ 
usually  2  per  cent,  10  days.  This  failure 
in  promptly  collecting  unsettled/balances 
actually  threatens  the  whole  credit  sys¬ 
tem.  Therefore,  when  discounts  are 
quoted  and/the  cost  is  computed  on  that 
basis,  no  deviation  can  be  allowed./ 

(60)  Not  all  statements  of  accounts  are  free 
from  errors.  On  the  contrary,  just  a/ 
glance  may  show  some  item  to  have 
been  entirely  overlooked,  a  gas  meter  to 
have/been  overread,  or  a  wrong  entry  to 
have  occurred.  In  this  event,  only  a 
word/of  explanation  or  the  usual  as¬ 
surances  of  appreciation  is  needed  to 
retain  the  customer’s  friendship./ 

(70)  There  are  various  reasons  for  inactive 
accounts.  Possibly,  goods  are  being  pro¬ 
cured  elsewhere  at  more  moderate  prices/ 
or  consideration  is  being  given  to  the 
postponement  of  undertakings  until 
more  moderate  prices  arrive.  Possibly, 
the/concern  may  have  suspended  the  use 
of  sales  representatives  and  may  be  de¬ 
pending  on  advertising  for  a  solution/of 
the  distribution  of  factory  products. 
Whatever  the  reason,  steps  should  be 
taken  relative  to  personal  interviews./ 


(80)  Merchants  do  not  reach  all  groups  of 
readers  to  whom  their  product  might  ap¬ 
peal  through  current  mediums  of  adver¬ 
tising/and  they  are  urged  to  give  the 
columns  of  other  papers  a  trial.  In  real 
estate  no  type  of  dwelling/house  or 
other  property  could  possibly  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  without  advertising.  The  profit 
derived  from  advertising  is  real,  as  it/ 
often  results  in  requests  for  further  in¬ 
formation,  for  goods  sent  on  approval, 
or  for  complete  assortments  of  the  sam¬ 
ples  advertised./ 


Grading 


Rate 

No  errors 

1  error 

2  errors 

Additional  errors 

80 

100 

95 

70 

5  for  each  error 

70 

95 

90 

70 

60 

90 

85 

70 

so 

85 

80 

70 

40 

80 

75 

70 

Conclusions 

This  paper  makes  no  effort  to  evaluate  sen¬ 
tence  structure  as  a  factor  of  difficulty  in  short¬ 
hand  transcription.  Both  observation  and  re¬ 
search  have  established  a  tendency  toward 
difficulty  due  to  this  factor.  This  paper  merely 
assumes  to  establish,  by  induction,  a  method 
of  determining  extensive  sampling  of  sentence 
structure. 

The  tendency  in  testing  shorthand  transcrip¬ 
tion  is  toward  measuring  what  has  been 
taught.  The  critical  factors  in  a  transcript 
are  exact  words  dictated,  typing,  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  arrangement.  It  follows  that 
these  factors  must  be  taught  if  they  are  to  be 
tested;  and,  conversely,  that  they  should  be 
tested  if  taught. 

The  authority  for  this  analysis-structure  is 
predicated  on  Woolley’s  statement  that  “The 
only  sure  basis  for  punctuation  is  syntax.’’ 
An  assumption  could  be  made  that  the  corollary 
to  this  statement  is  also  true;  namely,  like 
grammatical  constructions  require  like  punctu¬ 
ation.  A  second  assumption  to  follow  could 
be  that  tests  using  no  dissimilar  punctuation 
would  measure  what  is  taught;  and  a  high 
percentage  of  similar  punctuation  would  show 
a  marked  tendency  toward  validity  due  to  ex¬ 
tensive  sampling. 

Finally,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  the 
proportion  and  percentages  of  these  factors  in 
Material,  in  order  to  note  the  deviations  in 
the  test  from  these  same  factors.  Perhaps,  in 
this  way  only,  could  one  be  sure  that  the  test 
is  not  more  like  material  than  some  measure 
of  frequent  sampling. 
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Analysis  of  Tests 


A  Fine  Suggestion  for  a 


Total  1000  Inf  re-  . 

Test  IVords  Body  Brief  Forms  Frequents  quents 


1  1596  1423  1003 

89.1%  62.9% 

2  1478  1314  953 

88.8%  64.4% 


420  173 

26.2%  10.9% 

361  164 

24.4%  11.9% 


Rkmarks  :  This  study  seems  to  indicate  that 
a  former  93  per  cent  estimate  for  Body  con¬ 
tent  was  probably  too  high;  that  it  is  some¬ 
what  nearer  90  per  cent,  and  that  this 
percentage  is  regular. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportions 
and  percentages  of  these  groups  in  the  two 
tests,  organized  on  the  validity  factor  of  ex¬ 
tensive  sampling. 


Total  1000  Infre- 

Test  IVords  Body  Brief  Forms  Frequents  quents 


1 

295 

221 

151 

71 

73 

75.2% 

51.2% 

24.0% 

24.8% 

2 

295 

203 

149 

54 

92 

68.8% 

50.5% 

18.3% 

31.1% 

Broader  Use  of  the  Gregg 
W  riter  T  ranscription  T  ests 

'T^HE  following  excellent  suggestion  comes 
from  Mrs.  J.  P.  Peterson,  of  Humboldt 
College,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota: 

“Below  is  a  table  of  different  speeds  which 
can  be  developed  from  the  monthly  transcrip¬ 
tion  tests  sent  out  by  The  Greog  Writer.  I 
am  sending  it  because  there  may  be  teachers 
who  have  not  thought  of  this  additional  serv¬ 
ice  which  can  be  obtained  from  these  tests. 

“Those  who  are  training  for  the  sixty-word 
transcript  can  get  real  help  out  of  the  lower 
speeds  in  training  the  head  and  hand  to  work 
in  harmony.  The  seventy-five-word  speed  is 
helpful  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the  sixty- 
and  eighty-word  test.  The  ninety-word  speed 
likewise,  between  the  eighty-  and  one-hundred- 
word  tests.  And  so  on  up  the  hill  of  speed.” 


Remarks  :  The  proportions  of  these  differ¬ 
ent  factors  in  the  test  are  materially  different 
from  Material.  The  brief  forms  are  75.2  per 
cent  of  Body  in  Test  1,  against  89.1  per  cent 
in  Material  1-15  inclusive,  “Rational  Dictation” ; 
and  68.8  per  cent  of  Body  in  Test  2,  against 
88.8  per  cent  in  Material  16-30  inclusive, 
“Rational  Dictation.” 

Inasmuch  as  the  Infrequent  content  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  in  Tests  and  Material,  and  as 
these  Infrequents  are  2.5  times  more  numer¬ 
ous  in  Tests  than  in  Material,  these  tests  are 
presented  in  an  effort  to  solve  some  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  found  in  any  attempt  to  make 
shorthand  transcription  testing  parallel  trends 
in  testing  achievements  in  other  subjects. 

Summary 

The  reliability  of  Tests  1  and  2,  based  on 
an  attempted  extensive  sampling,  compared 
with,  say,  the  thoroughly  reliable  Standard 
Gregg  Shorthand  Tests,  based  on  a  syllable 
uniformity  of  1.4,  would  be,  perhaps,  a  worth¬ 
while  study. 


Dictation  Rate  Table 


Monthly 

For  Use  With  the 

Gregg  Writer  Transcription 

Tests 

To  Dictate 
at  Speed 

Read  EUich 
Quarter  Minute 
of  Test 

In  the  Follow¬ 
ing  Number  of 
Seconds 

30 

60 

30 

40 

80 

30 

45 

60 

20 

50 

100 

30 

60 

80 

20 

60 

120 

30 

75 

100 

20 

90 

60 

10 

90 

120 

20 

120 

60 

7  Vs 

120 

80 

10 

150 

100 

10 

160 

80 

7 'A 

180 

120 

10 

200 

100 

7  A 

Read  this 

table  as  follows:  First 

line — to  dictate 

a  test  at  30 

words  a  minute,  use  one 

of  the  60-word 

transcription  tests  and  read  each  quarter-minute  block 

of  words  in  30  seconds. 


I  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  GREGG  SHORTHAND  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Announces  Its  Annual  Radio  Contest 

OVER  STATION  WOR,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  3,  1933—6:30  P.M. 

'  Speeds — 80,  100,  and  120  words  a  minute— open  to  both  teachers  and  students;  also  to 

I  stenographers  at  the  two  higher  speeds. 

Certificates  to  all  who  qualify — medals  to  the  winners  in  each  class. 
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Whaf  to  Do  with  the  Gifted  Student 
in  Secretarial  Studies 

By  Benjamin  Bromberg 

chairman,  Secretarial  Studies  Department,  James  Monroe  High  School,  New  York  City 


BOUT  a  year  ago  I  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  First  Assistants  in  Secretarial 
Work  formed  to  make  a  study  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  bright  student.  I  have  centered 
my  own  thoughts  on  the  problem  and  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  discussing  it  with  my  col¬ 
leagues.  We  found  that  we  had  little  prece¬ 
dent  to  guide  us  in  our  studies,  and  that 
giving  special  attention  to  the  bright  student 
might  be  considered  a  new  phase  of  our  work. 
We  realized  that,  although  there  are  only  a 
few  superior  or  exceptional  pupils  in  the  high 
schools,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  those  pupils 
every  possible  opportunity  to  make  use  of  their 
special  aptitudes  and  special  talents. 

Our  committee  set  out,  first,  to  discover 
what  provisions  were  being  made  in  the 
schools  at  present,  and,  second,  to  outline  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  future  care  of  gifted  pupils. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  first  aim,  a 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  chairmen  of  all 
high  schools  in  the  city.  The  answers  to  the 
questionnaire  were  somewhat  meager  and  too 
varied  for  any  definite  conclusions  to  be 
reached. 

Types  of  Superior  Students 

The  Committee  then  considered  the  second 
aim  of  the  investigation;  namely,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  suggestions  for  the  care  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  gifted  student  in  the  future, 
.^s  a  starting  point,  superior  students  were 
divided  into  two  groups :  first,  very  superior 
students,  of  whom  there  are  very  few  in  the 
entire  city ;  second,  a  type  of  superior  student 
of  whom  there  will  be  a  group  in  practically 
every  high  school. 

It  was  suggested  that  one  comparatively 
small  class  be  organized  for  the  very  superior 
students  of  the  entire  city,  that  this  class  meet 
in  some  centrally  located  school,  and  that  these 
students  be  given  a  special  course  of  study, 
consisting  of  general  cultural  subjects,  exclud¬ 
ing  all  commercial  subjects  except  law,  short¬ 
hand  or  accounting,  and  typewriting.  It  was 
understood  that  this  group  would  be  prepared 
to  enter  college. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  second  type  of 
superior  student  be  provided  for  in  the  home 
school;  that  he  be  given  an  enriched  course 


of  study,  consisting  of  dictation  material  on 
literary  work,  legal  work,  and  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  types  of  business  letters.  General  business 
processes  and  procedures  should  be  considered. 
These  pupils  are  expected  to  be  leaders  in  the 
secretarial  field.  Those  of  you  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  further  study  of  the  findings  of  the 
Committee  are  referred  to  their  report. 

Although  a  definite  plan  for  the  care  of 
the  gifted  child  has  not  yet  been  formulated, 
many  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  are  in  operation  in  our  Secretarial  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  James  Monroe  High  School. 

Enrichment  of  Course  of  Study 

Our  teachers  are  directed  to  discover 
superior  or  gifted  students.  We  endeavor  to 
give  the  gifted  student  an  enriched  course  of 
study.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  double  up  or  to  enter  accelerated 
classes.  By  an  “enriched”  course  of  study,  I 
mean  that  a  student  is  required  to  do  more 
work  than  can  be  done  in  the  regular  course 
by  the  normal  or  average  student,  either  in 
or  out  of  the  classroom.  This  extra  work  must 
be  turned  out  satisfactorily.  This  assignment 
of  special  work  requires  ingenuity  and  initia¬ 
tive,  compelling  him  to  exercise  his  special 
abilities.  It  consists  of  problems  that  are  more 
difficult,  more  complicated,  and  more  involved, 
demanding  earnest,  conscientious,  and  pains¬ 
taking  study. 

The  dictation  in  the  stenography  classes  is 
graded  as  to  the  length  of  the  “take,”  diffi¬ 
culty  of  matter,  and  rate  of  speed.  These  fac¬ 
tors  are  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
average  pupil  in  the  class.  The  exceptional 
student  is  required  to  take  more  difficult  dicta¬ 
tion  at  a  faster  rate,  and  in  longer  stretches. 
In  the  more  advanced  classes,  the  exceptional 
student  is  required  to  make  use  of  his  short¬ 
hand  by  reporting  assemblies,  radio  speeches, 
etc.  He  is  also  expected  to  demonstrate  secre¬ 
tarial  ability  by  doing  practical  things,  such  as 
reporting  lectures  and  assembly  talks,  tran¬ 
scribing  instructor’s  notes  on  departmental  or 
school  conferences.  Some  of  these  students  are 
expected  to  cut  shorthand  stencils  for  our 
shorthand  publication,  the  Monroe  Gregg  Jour¬ 
nal.  They  are  urged  to  try  for  the  Order  of 
Gregg  .Artists,  membership  in  which  is  based 
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upon  accurate  and  artistic  shorthand.  The 
work  of  the  bright  students  is  displayed  on 
departmental  bulletins,  classroom  bulletins,  at 
exhibitions  at  teachers’  conventions  and  asso¬ 
ciation  meetings.  This  work  is  often  very  at¬ 
tractive  and  interesting,  displaying  unusual 
creative  and  artistic  ability. 

Pupil  Assistants  to  Teachers,  or  Pupil 
Leaders 

The  gifted  students  act  as  class  leaders, 
sharing  the  responsibilities  with  the  teacher 
in  the  administration  of  the  class  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  recitation.  They  are  free  to  use 
their  initiative  in  taking  care  of  the  class  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period,  sending  pupils  to 
the  blackboard,  checking  the  blackboard  work, 
giving  brief  written  tests,  etc.  They  serve  as 
model  secretaries  or  leaders,  handling  such 
routine  matters  as  passing  papers,  distributing 
and  collecting  textbooks,  taking  care  of  venti¬ 
lation,  and  checking  the  homework.  Their 
own  work  serves  as  a  model  in  style  of  writ¬ 
ing  shorthand  outlines,  general  accuracy,  qual¬ 
ity  of  work  on  the  blackboard,  and  in  the 
excellence  of  their  recitations. 

Pupil  Tutors 

The  bright  or  gifted  students  are  asked  to 
assist  the  slow  or  average  student  who  expe¬ 
riences  difficulty.  This  assistance  is  given 
either  during  school  hours,  after  school  hours, 
at  home,  or  during  the  classroom  period.  By 
so  doing,  the  gifted  students  themselves  de¬ 
velop  greater  efficiency  and  thoroughness  in 
the  mastery  of  subject  matter,  greater  self- 
confidence,  and  individual  initiative. 

Reference  and  Supplementary  Textbook 
Work 

These  exceptional  students  are  required  to 
use  supplementary  texts.  The  instructors  give 
them  special  or  individual  instruction  or  expla¬ 
nation  to  guide  them  in  this  work.  This  extra 
work  requires  additional  time  and  thought. 
Pupils  arc  required  to  make  use  of  their  library 
reference  reading  and  make  a  summary  of 
their  notes.  Reports  on  these  readings  are 
neatly  arranged  in  typewritten  form. 

Contests 

Exceptional  students  enter  the  annual  radio 
shorthand  contests  and  annual  city  Gregg 
Shorthand  contests.  Interclass  contests  con¬ 
ducted  semiannually  bring  to  light  our  excep¬ 
tional  students.  They  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  students  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts. 
These  pupils,  also  enjoy  competing  in  the 
Gregg  Writer  Transcription  Tests. 


Secretarial  Practice 

In  the  secretarial  classes,  the  students  are 
expected  to  make  extended  readings  on  special 
topics.  They  are  also  assigned  to  departmental 
offices,  where  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  in  a  natural  setting.  The  theory  work  of 
the  classroom  in  this  manner  is  more  deeply 
ingrained  by  practical  application.  Students 
are  assigned  to  observe  the  work  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  switchboard  in  the  general  office.  Those 
who  show  special  ability  are  permitted  to 
operate  the  switchboard  if  they  desire  to  do 
so.  Occasionally,  bright  pupils  are  called  upon 
to  demonstrate  the  operation  of  various  office 
machines. 

Furthermore,  these  exceptional  students  do 
extra  work  in  their  free  periods  for  teachers 
and  special  faculty  advisers  in  charge  of 
various  activities — the  school  publications,  the 
store,  and  the  General  Organization. 

Clubs 

Special  groups  of  bright  students  get  to¬ 
gether  after  school  hours  for  practice  under 
a  faculty  adviser  to  enable  them  to  take  dicta¬ 
tion  at  higher  speeds  on  more  difficult  matter 
than  is  required  in  the  regular  course  of  study. 

Why  Not  Develop  Special  Course? 

Even  though  no  definite  plan  of  procedure 
has  been  adopted,  we  are  giving  special  thought 
and  consideration  to  the  bright  student  at  the 
James  Monroe  High  School  in  these  various 
ways.  Perhaps  a  study  of  similar  procedures 
in  other  high  schools  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  crystallization  of  an  effective  course 
of  study  making  special  provision  for  the 
development  of  the  gifted  child. 


>  >  / 

What  Do  You  Think  of  the  New 
Teaching  Plan  for  Chapters 
X  to  XU? 

'\AANY  theory  teachers  are  experimenting 
^  with  the  new  teaching  plan  for  Chapters 
X  to  XII  published  in  the  April  issue.  As  this 
plan  will  appear  later  in  monograph  form, 
with  several  valuable  features  added  to  it,  you 
are  urged  to  send  us  your  criticisms  of  the 
plan  (both  favorable  and  unfavorable).  Ad¬ 
dress  The  Research  Department,  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York. 
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From  the  Editor’s  Mail  Bag 


yVlfj.  Lay  field 


CHATTA¬ 
NOOGA 
scores  double 
in  the  news  this 
month  —  a  bigger 
business  school,  and 
a  new  lady  bar¬ 
rister!  We  have 
just  learned  that 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Rice, 
shorthand  teacher 
at  the  Central 
County  High 
School,  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  admitted  to 
the  Tennessee  bar, 

a  distinction  that  is  not  often  won  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  in  the  ranks,  and  we  want  to 
join  Mrs.  Rice’s  many  friends  in  commending 
her  on  this  accomplishment.  Then  came  the 
news  that  Edmondson’s  School  of  Business 
has  again  demonstrated  its  progressive  policy 
by  moving  into  much  larger  quarters.  This 
indication  of  optimism  and  belief  that  an  up¬ 
turn  in  business  conditions  will  soon  be  evident 
is  most  refreshing.  We  extend  our  congratu¬ 
lations  to  Mr.  Edmondson  and  his  faculty,  and 
continued  success ! 

pURTHER  word  from  the  South  tells  us 
that  Mrs.  E.  L.  Lay  field  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Woman’s  Qub  of  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  for  the  ensuing  year.  This 
club  is  known  throughout  the  South  for  its 
educational  and  social  activities.  Mrs.  Layfield 
is  the  wife  of  E.  L.  Layfield,  owner  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  King’s  Business  College,  of  Raleigh 
(established  in  1901),  and  of  other  business 
colleges  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  We 
are  happy  to  introduce  Mrs.  Layfield  to  our 
readers  through  the  good  offices  of  the  photog¬ 
rapher,  though  no  picture  reflects  adequately 
her  charming  personality. 

'T'HERE  has  recently  come  from  the  press 
the  twenty-sixth  annual  catalog  of  the 
Colorado  Woman’s  College,  situated  in  the 
beautiful  Park  Hill  residence  section  of  Den¬ 
ver.  Colorado  Woman’s  College  is  a  nationally 


/.  B.  Derr 


known  junior  col¬ 
lege  with  a  four- 
year  conservatory 
of  music.  Colonel 
James  E.  Huch- 
ingson,  dean  of  the 
College,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  acting 
president  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Colonel  Huching- 
son  has  been  a 
prominent  educator 
for  many  years, 
specializing  in  the 
field  of  commercial 
education.  He  received  his  Master’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  Denver.  He  holds  a 
teacher’s  diploma  from  Gregg  College,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  has  been  a  most  successful  teacher 
of  Gregg  Shorthand.  He  has  also  served  as 
director  of  penmanship  in  the  public  schools 
of  Detroit  and  Denver.  Before  coming  to 
Colorado  Woman’s  College,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Denver 
School  of  Commerce  and  Colorado  State 
Teachers  College. 

Besides  the  regular  academic  courses,  the 
college  offers  degrees  in  several  special  de¬ 
partments,  among  them  being  the  department 
of  commercial  education,  headed  by  Mrs.  Edna 
M.  Jones,  professor  of  commercial  education, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
of  Gregg  College. 

pLYMOUTH ,  Ohio,  has  the  distinction  of 
having  as  its  mayor  a  man  who  is  also 
principal  of  its  high  school  and  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  that  high  school. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Derr’s  life  story  is  remarkable. 
He  started  his  pedagogical  career  in  1918,  a 
year  after  he  was  graduated  from  high  school, 
by  filling  a  vacancy  in  a  rural  school  in  Ohio 
at  the  request  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
the  county  in  which  he  lived.  Mr.  Derr  says 
of  this  apppointment : 

“I  started  to  work  for  the  enormous  salary 
of  $40  per  month.  When  I  say  ‘enormous’  I 
am  really  sincere,  for  my  real  value  as  a  rural 
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school  teacher  at  that  time  I  would  estimate 
somewhat  less  than  40  cents  per  year.” 

Two  years  later  he  entered  the  Teacher 
Training  Department  of  Bliss  College,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  Lack  of  funds  prevented  him  from 
completing  even  his  first  year,  however,  and 
he  returned  for  another  year  at  the  same  rural 
school. 

He  next  became  a  teacher  of  arithmetic  and 
history  in  the  grades  at  Plymouth,  Ohio.  To 
show  the  spirit  of  the  man,  we  quote  another 
remark  of  his : 

‘‘My  earthly  possessions  at  that  time  were  a 
w’ife,  a  baby  girl,  a  model-T  Ford,  and  a 
kitchen  cabinet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  past-due 
installments  on  the  last  two  mentioned  articles.” 

During  his  summer  vacations  Mr.  Derr 
worked  in  the  building  trades  and  established 
himself  as  a  competent  interior  decorator, 
mason,  and  carpenter.  He  soon  was  obliged 
to  engage  men  to  help  him  in  this  work. 

In  1925  Mr.  Derr  was  asked  to  become  a 
candidate  for  mayor  of  Plymouth.  He  won 
that  election,  and  is  now  serving  his  eighth 
successive  year  as  mayor. 

With  all  his  public  duties,  however,  Mr.  Derr 
did  not  neglect  his  school  responsibilities.  He 
took  extension  and  correspondence  courses  in 
the  wintertime,  completed  a  few  weeks  of 
resident  work  each  year  until  he  obtained  his 
bachelor’s  degree,  and  now  has  a  start  on  his 
master’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  He  continued  teaching  while  carrying  on 
his  work  as  mayor,  and  was  promoted  first  to 
the  position  of  commercial  teacher,  and  then  to 
the  principalship  of  Plymouth  high  school. 

CPEAKING  before  the  Inland  Empire  As- 
sociation  at  Spokane,  Washington,  last 
month.  Dr.  William  John  Cooper,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  made  the 
following  significant  statements : 

“The  national  income  has  dropped  from  90 
millions  to  40  millions  while  taxes  have  not 
decreased,  yet  the  country  needs  more  educa¬ 
tion  rather  than  less  education.  .  .  . 

“There  will  be  more  saving  if  the  subjects 
in  the  curricula  are  increased.  People  need  to 
be  taught  to  read  more  modern  books.  There 
are  plenty  to  teach  idle  foreigners  communism, 
but  it  is  no  one’s  business  to  teach  them  Amer¬ 
icanism.  People  should  be  taught  how  to  take 
care  of  their  health,  taught  home-making, 
taught  individual  independence,  how  to  make 
investments,  taught  physical  education,  citizen¬ 
ship,  internationalism,  and  how  to  get  rid  of 
war.” 

TN  the  list  of  new  books  on  page  466  you 
will  note  the  announcement  of  the  second 
edition  of  an  ‘‘Introduction  to  Business”  by 
Gilbert  and  Gragg.  This  b<K)k.  first  published 
in  1929,  is  designed,  as  many  of  you  already 


know,  to  provide  an  elementary  approach  to 
the  study  of  business  by  the  case  method.  It 
includes  records  of  typical  business  operations, 
classified  according  to  the  following  topics: 
Business  Organization  and  Responsibilities, 
Business  Promotion,  Business  Finance,  Admin¬ 
istrative  Control  of  Business,  Industrial  Man¬ 
agement,  and  Marketing,  subjects  of  growing 
significance  in  view  of  the  problems  confront¬ 
ing  business  during  the  last  four  years. 

TI^£  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
a  Master’s  thesis  entitled  “Business 
Schools  and  Information  Needed  by  Every 
Individual  as  Determined  by  an  Investigation 
of  the  Actual  Experiences  of  Laymen.”  This 
thesis  was  written  by  Miss  Jane  Church,  who 
is  supervising  commercial  education  at  Illinois 
State  Normal  University. 

Miss  Church  received  her  Master’s  degree 
from  Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Gree¬ 
ley,  Colorado,  last  summer,  working  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  A.  O.  Colvin. 

This  thesis,  in  our  judgment,  represents  one 
of  the  most  practical  studies  that  we  have  ex¬ 
amined.  An  abstract  of  it  will  appear  in  an 
early  number  of  The  Americ.\n  Shorthand 
Teacher. 

TN  the  analysis  of  the  English  language  con- 
ducted  at  the  University  of  Washington  in 
order  to  evolve  a  more  efficient  typewriting 
keyboard  than  the  one  now  in  use.  Dr.  August 
Dvorak,  in  charge  of  the  study,  states  that 
36,000,000  pairs  of  letters  have  been  listed.  The 
letters  “th”  were  found  to  be  used  more  than 
any  other  pair.  “He”  and  “ou”  come  next. 
These  make  up  ten  per  cent  of  the  36,000,000 
pairs.  In  addition  to  the  pairs  of  letters,  the 
committee  listed  26.000,000  three-letter  se¬ 
quences,  13,000,000  four-letter  sequences,  and 
9,000,000  five-letter  sequences.  The  present 
arrangement  of  the  standard  keyboard  makes 
it  necessary  to  write  thousands  of  words  en¬ 
tirely  with  one  hand  and  many  of  the  words 
of  high  frequency  entirely  with  one  finger. 

'I  'HAT  radio  is  receiving  the  serious  consid- 
^  eration  of  our  educators  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
University,  aixi  Ohio  State  University  are 
offering  summer  courses  in  its  educational 
uses.  A  description  of  the  courses  reads : 
“Radio  in  the  classrooms,  and  administration 
of  radio  education.” 

^  ISS  MAZIE  EAkL  WAGNER,  of  the 
^  ^  University  of  Buffalo.  New-  York,  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  study  of  the  effects  of 
short  periods  of  training  in  reading  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  reading  ability  of 
high  school  juniors.  The  results  of  her  ex¬ 
periment  would  iixlicate  that  a  relatively 
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small  amount  of  time  devoted  to  increasing 
reading  speed  and  comprehension  during  ad¬ 
vanced  high  school  years  will  produce  in¬ 
creased  reading  ability.  The  Nelson-Denny 
Reading  Test,  Form  A,  was  one  of  the  tests 
used  in  this  experiment. 

^^iss  Wagner  highly  recommends  that  such 
training  be  provided  at  this  level.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  her  findings  will  be  found  in  the  De¬ 
cember  10,  1932,  is¬ 
sue  of  School  and 
Society.  Mention  of 
this  experiment  is 
made  here  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  June  1 

suggest  a  method  of 
improving  those  June  27-28 

backward  transcrip¬ 
tion  students  whose  June  29-30 

weakness  seems  to 


Coming  Event. 


be  traceable  to  poor 

July  1 

reading  ability.  A 
reading  speed  and 
comprehension  score 

July  1-3 

for  each  transcrip¬ 
tion  student  would 
certainly  be  of  re¬ 

July  1-7 

medial  assistance  to 
the  teacher. 

July  10 

^IlERE  has  just 
been  organized  in 

July  24- 

Detroit  a  new  insti¬ 

Aug.  3 

tution  of  higher 
learning  in  which 

July  29- 

considerable  empha-  2lug.  4 
sis  will  be  given  to 
graduate  courses  in 

education,  including  business  education.  The 
new  institution  is  known  as  the  Lawrence  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  It  will  be  located  at 
15100  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  faculty  will  be  composed  of  leaders  in 
their  respective  fields  in  the  schools  of  the 
Greater  Detroit  area.  In  addition  to  their 
duties  as  department  heads  and  supervisors, 
these  men  are  all  engaged  in  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  and  are  certain  to  bring  into  their  courses 
that  practical  phase  of  education  that  is  some¬ 
times  lacking  in  collegiate  work.  R.  E.  Law¬ 
rence  is  the  president  of  the  Institute.  Dr.  T. 
C.  Sutton,  of  Mackenzie  High  School,  Detroit, 
will  be  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  commercial  courses,  seven  in  number,  will 
be  given  by  Clyde  W.  Kammerer,  A.M.,  head 
of  the  Commercial  Department,  Central  High 
School,  Detroit.  In  addition  to  his  high  school 
duties,  Mr.  Kammerer  has  been  a  special  in¬ 
structor  in  secretarial  science  for  the  Detroit 
chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking. 

■Anyone  interested  in  or  desiring  further 
information  about  the  courses  or  the  school 
should  communicate  with  the  dean  or  direct 


with  the  school.  The  summer  session  begins 
June  1  and  will  last  six  weeks. 

COMETHING  quite  new  in  books — a  talk- 
ing  book — will  be  introduced  by  the  Federal 
Office  of  Education  at  the  Chicago  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition.  Every  fifteen  minutes 
the  Talking  Book  will  speak.  It  will  address 
visitors  at  the  Office  of  Education  exhibit  in 
the  Department  of 
the  Interior  display 
at  the  Federal 
Building.  Visitors 
to  the  exhibit  will 
see  a  large  book 
bound  in  red  leather 
lying  on  a  chromium- 
plated  reading  desk. 
On  the  quarter  hour 
the  cover  will  slowly 
open  and  the  pages 
will  turn  one  after 
another  revealing  a 
series  of  brilliantly 
colored  illustrations. 

There  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  no  text  with 
the  illustrations.  The 
text  will  be  spoken. 
From  concealed  loud¬ 
speakers  on  either 
side  of  the  book  the 
words  of  the  book 
spoken  by  United 
States  Commissioner 
of  Education  William 
John  Cooper  will 
reach  the  ears  of  the 
visitors.  The  “talk”  will  tell  about  the  work 
and  service  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Education. 
It  will  be  synchronized  with  the  turning  pages 
so  that  the  pictures  will  illustrate  the  spoken 
words. 

While  the  application  of  this  idea  to  educa¬ 
tion  can  only  be  conjectured,  it  is  pointed  out 
by  the  Office  of  Education  that  it  reduces  eye 
strain  to  a  minimum. 

Commissioner  Cooper’s  voice  accompanying 
the  turning  leaves  will  be  in  a  low  conversa¬ 
tional  tone  but  it  will  be  remarkably  clear. 
Its  unusual  clarity  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  sound  equipment  supplied  by  the  Erpi  Pic¬ 
ture  Consultants,  Inc.,  will  be  the  new  wide 
range  type  similar  to  that  recently  used  in 
Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  reproducing 
the  Philadelphia  Symphony  orchestra  playing 
in  Philadelphia. 


World's  Fair — A  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress — opens  at  Chicago 
International  Commercial  Schools 
Contest,  Chicago 

University  of  Chicago  Conference 
on  Business  Education 
National  Association  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Teacher  Training  Institu¬ 
tions,  Chicago 

Department  of  Business  Education 
of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  Chicago 
National  Education  Association, 
Chicago 

Opening  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Sum¬ 
mer  Session  of  Gregg  College, 
Chicago 

Summer  School  for  Commercial 
Teachers,  New  College,  Oxford 
University,  Oxford,  England 
World  Federation  of  Education  As¬ 
sociations,  Dublin,  Ireland 


A 


ND  before  these  columns  close  for  the 
summer,  here  is  one  more  bit  of  news  to 
top  off  with — news  of  the  recent  marriage  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  Franklin,  sales  representative 
of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  in  the 
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Sunny  South,  the  latest  of  the  Gregg  staff  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  benedicts!  Congratula¬ 
tions  will  be  forthcoming  from  a  wide  circle 
of  teachers  and  schoolmen  all  along  the  East¬ 
ern  Seaboard,  for  Mr.  Franklin  is  known  on 


both  sides  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  hav¬ 
ing  served  first  in  New  York  and  adjoining 
states  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mrs.  Franklin  comes  from  Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 


A  Planned  Publicity  Program 


Dr.  black  stone  thinks  that  com¬ 
mercial  educators  are  the  poorest 
advertisers  in  the  world.  Principals, 
superintendents,  and  the  general  public  should 
know  more  about  the  commercial  education 
that  is  being  taught  to  from  30  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  entire  high  school  enrollment.  To  ob¬ 
viate  this  condition.  Dr.  Blackstone  recom¬ 
mends  a  Planned  Publicity  Program  in  the 
hands  of  a  well-organized  publicity  commit¬ 
tee,  selected  from  the  commercial  teachers  and 
commercial  students  and  assisted  by  a  hand¬ 
picked  advisory  committee,  consisting  of  influ¬ 


ential  men  and  women  of  the  community. 
The  following  chart,  also  suggested  by  Dr. 
Blackstone,  has  a  most  important  part  in  the 
Planned  Publicity  Program.  The  heads  and 
groups  are  suggestive  only.  The  chart,  which 
was  prepared  by  one  of  Dr.  Blackstone’s  stu¬ 
dents,  can  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  any 
community. 

Education  needs  as  never  before  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  every  citizen.  A  most 
effective  means  of  securing  this  support  is 
through  the  execution  of  a  well-planned  pub¬ 
licity  program. 


Publicity  Program  for  Kimberly,  Wisconsin 
(200  Students) 


Media 

Newspapers  j 

Student 

Paper 

School 

Annual 

Mimeo¬ 

graphed 

Material 

Open  House 

Displays 

Speeches 

Assembly 

LOWER  GRADES 

Advantages 
of  Commer¬ 
cial  Course 

Personal 

Typing, 

Commercial 

Club 

Picture  of 

Commercial 

Department 

Course  of 
Study  and 
Information 

Visits  to 
Typing  and 
other  classes 

Class  work 
exhibited 

Talks  by 
Faculty 

Typing 

demon¬ 

strated 

BUSINESS  MEN 

EnroUment, 

Program, 

EVjuipment 

Advanced 
Typiiu  dis¬ 
played  in 
Store 

Windows  • 

fflGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 

Plans  of 

Commercial 

Department 

Enrollment, 

Equipment, 

Program 

Pictures  of 
Honor 
Students 
and  Alumni 

Exhibits  of 
Student 

Work 

Demonstra¬ 
tions  of 
Student 
Activities 

PARENTS 

Enrollment, 

Programs, 

Faculty 

News 

Exhibits  of 
Students 
at  work 

Exhibits  of 
Students ' 
Papers 

BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION 

Summer 
Session 
Activities, 
New  Plans 

Budget 

Forms, 

Notices 

Exhibits  of 
Students 
at  work 

Exhilnts  of 

Students’ 

Papers 

P.  T.  A. 

Enrollment, 

Faculty, 

Plans 

Programs, 

Reports 

Class  Dem¬ 
onstrations 
at  Meetings 

Talks  by 
Faculty 

FACULTY 

Civic 

Activities, 

Speeches, 

Writings 

Club  Work 
Assign¬ 
ments, 
Biographies 

Program 

Supervision 

Committees 

ALUMNI 

Success 

Stories, 

Promotions 

Appoint¬ 

ments, 

Relatives, 

Promotions 

Honor  Roll 

New  Plans, 
Vacancies 

Evening 

Party 

Actual 

Business 

Assignments 

CIVIC 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Commercial 
Club,  Fu¬ 
ture  Plans 

Programs, 

Announce¬ 

ments 

Faculty  and 

Alumni 

Talks 
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Some  Other  Purveyors  of  Printers'  Ink 


T  cordially  welcome  to  the  fraternity 

yy  of  commercial  education  publications  a 
newcomer,  born  on  February  1,  1933, 
in  Los  Angeles,  California — the  Business 
Rducation  Bulletin. 

This  bulletin  will  be  published  on  the  first 
of  each  month  of  the  school  year,  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  by  the  Southern  California  Commercial 
Teachers’  Association  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Cc>mmercial  Teachers’  Association. 

Its  aim  is  twofold:  to  acquaint  the  admin¬ 
istrators  of  southern  California  with  the  ideals 
of  commercial  teachers,  and  to  keep  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  informed  of  trends  and  proposed 
changes.  The  first  number  gives  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  living  up  to  this  aim. 

The  editor  is  Robert  W.  Messer,  chairman 
of  the  Commercial  Department  of  John  Mar¬ 
shall  High  School,  Los  .\ngeles.  The  editorial 
staff  consists  of:  Mr.  L.  O.  Culp,  head  of 
the  Commercial  Department,  Fullerton  Junior 
College,  Los  Angeles ;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Peterson, 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department,  San 
Diego  Senior  High  School;  Miss  Margaret  E. 
Keefe,  University  High  School,  Los  Angeles: 
Miss  Alice  Mulcahey,  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department,  Excelsior  Union  High  School, 
Norwalk.  California. 


The  Commercial  Educator 


'~r'IlE  month  of  March  saw  also  the  arrival 

of  another  “Vol.  I,  No.  1”  among  the 
periodicals  of  interest  to  business  teachers — 
The  Commercial  Educator,  the  bulletin  of  the 
Commercial  Education  Association  of  New 
York  City. 

Its  sixteen  large  pages  are  filled  with  mate¬ 
rial  of  interest  to  all  engaged  in  commercial 
education — reports  of  addresses,  reports  of 
pending  legislation  affecting  commercial 
education,  announcements  of  meetings  and 
conventions,  book  reviews  and  book  lists,  etc. 

The  message  of  the  president,  Joseph  C. 
Myer,  of  St.  John’s  College  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  (Brooklyn),  is  so  timely  that  we  re¬ 
print  it  below  in  its  entirety. 

President  Myer’s  Message 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  depres¬ 
sion  there  has  been  no  disorder  nor  evidence 
of  growing  resentment  among  our  citizens. 
During  the  past  week,  I  drove  through  ham¬ 
lets,  villages,  towns,  and  cities  of  seven  states. 
The  banks  were  closed  and  business  activit> 
had  been  stopped,  but  in  no  instance  did  I  see 


crowds  gathered,  or  disorder  or  ill  feeling  of 
any  kind. 

“This  situation  may  be  contrasted  with  that 
of  1837,  when  mobs  paraded  the  streets  of 
New  York;  with  1857,  when  troops  were 
called  from  Governors  Island  to  guard  the 
subtreasury;  with  1893,  when  mobs  ran  riot 
throughout  our  large  cities. 

“There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  one  important  rea¬ 
son  for  the  calm  manner  in  which  our  nation 
is  weathering  this  crisis.  It  is  due  generally 
to  our  system  of  universal  education  whereby 
all  persons  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  rea¬ 
son.  It  is  due  more  particularly  to  the  spread 
of  commercial  education  in  our  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  The  average  citizen  to¬ 
day,  knowing  in  a  general  way  how  a  bank 
works,  can  realize  that  stringent  measures  and 
the  cooperation  of  each  individual  are  necessary 
for  the  common  good. 

“Therefore,  the  value  of  universal  education 
is  becoming  more  apparent.  Those  who  would 
reconunend  a  change  in  our  system  whereby 
only  a  selected  few  would  receive  higher  edu¬ 
cation  are  obviously  in  error.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  the  solution  lies  in  increased  rather  than 
reduced  facilities  for  education — particularly 
commercial  education.” 

The  editorial  committee  of  The  Commercial 
Educator  are :  Louis  Braverman,  chairman  of 
the  Samuel  J.  Tilden  High  School  (Brook¬ 
lyn)  ;  Professor  Peter  Agnew,  of  New  York 
University;  Mrs.  Agnes  Jackson,  of  George 
Washington  High  School ;  Conrad  Saphier, 
of  the  Grover  Cleveland  High  School ;  Simon 
J.  Jason,  of  Walton  High  School ;  and  Joseph 
Gruber,  of  St.  John’s  College  School  of 
Commerce. 


A  Business  Woman’s  Magazine 

'T”  // OSE  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
achievements  of  and  distinctions  accorded 
to  business  and  professional  women  should  read 
The  Independent  IVoman,  the  monthly  official 
organ  of  the  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs. 

A  recent  issue,  for  example,  contained  arti¬ 
cles  by  such  distinguished  writers  as  Sir  Nor¬ 
man  Angell,  the  Baroness  Ishimoto,  Dorothy 
Parker,  and  Neysa  McMein.  The  subjects 
ranged  all  the  way  from  the  progress  of 
women  in  Japan,  the  hand-illuminating  of 
manuscripts,  and  public  health  nursing,  to  the 
always  debatable  subject,  “Marriage  or  a 
Career?” 

The  magazine  is  published  at  1819  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York, 
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What  the  Business  Executive  Expects 
from  the  Commercial  Teacher 

A  Paper  Read  at  the  Convention  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  Public 
Schools  Department,  December,  1932 

By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 

Vice  President  of  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City 
(Concluded  from  the  May  issue) 


REDBRICK  J.  ROSTER  (Manufactur¬ 
er,  on  boards  of  a  dozen  or  more  corpo¬ 
rations,  San  Francisco,  California) — You 
are  to  discuss  “What  the  Business  Executive 
Expects  from  Commercial  Teachers."  Answer¬ 
ing  that  question,  I  should  say — provide  a 
good  basic  schooling  in  the  good  old-fashioned, 
so-called  three-R’s;  teach  the  value  of  person¬ 
ality,  individuality,  initiative,  dependability, 
good  health,  neatness,  tidiness  (someone  well 
said,  years  ago,  in  business  two  things  are 
essential,  viz.,  good  dress  and  good  address), 
clearness  of  expression,  the  fundamentals  of 
finance  and  accounting,  and  a  most  valuable 
thing,  which  too  few  appreciate,  the  ability  to 
take  shorthand. 

Develop  thoroughness  in  the  simple  basic 
things,  and  avoid  overinstructing.  The  poorest 
product  of  school  is  the  individual  who  has 
from  his  schooling  developed  the  idea  that  he 
is  a  finished  product.  Give  him  merely  that 
degree  of  instruction  that  will  enable  him  to 
gain  his  education  and  his  development  out 
of  the  actualities  he  faces  as  he  goes  through 
life. 

Inculcate  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  thorough¬ 
ness,  and,  above  all,  a  sense  of  personal,  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility. 

Business  education  in  the  period  of  business 
readjustment  calls  for  nothing  diflferent  from 
business  education  in  any  period,  but  in  a  time 
like  this  there  is  forced  upon  us  by  circum¬ 
stance  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  fact  that, 
in  all  of  his  life’s  activities,  each  person  has 
in  his  own  ultimate  interest  a  very  definite 
responsibility  to  regard  his  activities  in  the 
light  of  their  possible  effect  upon  his  fellows. 
There  is  emphasized  particularly  the  need  for 
serious  thinking  as  to  each  person’s  place  in 
life. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  used  the  word 
“ediKation”  but  once,  drawing  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  schooling  and  instruction  on  the  one 
hand,  and  education  on  the  other.  Too  often 
the  meaning  of  the  two  is  lost  sight  of,  the 
one  being  the  pouring  into,  and  the  other  the 
leading  out  of,  or  the  unfolding.  So-called 


educators  too  often  lose  sight  of  this  fact — 
that  the  all-important  thing  is  to  give  merely 
enough  schooling  and  instruction  to  develop 
education,  or  unfolding,  of  the  individual. 

I  personally  consider  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  education  of  the  young  the  incul¬ 
cation  of  what  might  be  termed  a  “practical 
idealism.’’ 

Since  commerce  deals  with  the  very  funda¬ 
mentals  of  existence — the  economic  life  of  our 
people,  which  is  basic  to  all  life — there  should 
be,  and  must  be,  developed  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
place  each  person  occupies  in  relation  to  every 
other  person  in  our  national  scheme.  I  con¬ 
sider  a  most  important  element  of  our  educa¬ 
tion  to  be  an  understanding  of  the  principle 
upon  which  our  nation  is  founded,  and  to  the 
continuance  of  which  we  are  all  dedicated — 
maintenance  of  equality  of  opportunity  and 
liberation  for  the  utmost  exercise  of  individ¬ 
ual  initiative,  depending  on  the  aggregate  of 
the  contributions  to  the  common  weal  by  thus 
liberated  individuals  to  provide  the  greatest 
and  most  widely  diffused  prosperity,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  enrichment  and  enjoyment  of 
life. 

Therefore,  great  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  inculcation  of  a  practical  idealism. 
The  youth  should  be  taught  the  significance  of 
his  own  life,  its  bearing  upon  the  lives  of 
his  fellows,  and  the  consequent  reaction  upon 
himself ;  that  all  life  is  an  educational  process, 
his  school  period  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  any 
other,  and  not  merely  a  preparation  for  life  in 
the  future  excepting  only  as  every  hour’s 
activity  constitutes  a  preparation  for  the  hours 
to  follow. 

O.  W.  SMITH  (Superintendent,  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  Chicago) — We  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  educational  work  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  commercial  departments  of  our 
public  schools,  and  are  desirous  of  cooperating 
in  every  possible  way  toward  the  attainment 
of  the  most  satisfactory  and  valuable  results. 

That,  in  fact,  should  be  the  attitude  of  every 
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large  employer  of  young  people,  whether  in 
our  line  of  business,  or  in  other  branches  of 
industry.  Higher  standards  of  instruction  in 
commercial  schools  will  result  in  sending 
young  people  out  into  the  world  of  business 
and  industry  better  equipped  for  successful 
careers  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  provide 
employers  with  a  superior  class  of  workers  as 
recruits  in  their  organizations. 

As  to  your  specific  request  for  a  message 
relating  to  the  subject  assigned  you  for  discus¬ 
sion,  we  can  only  say  that  the  business  executive 
expects  the  commercial  teacher  to  lay  the 
broadest  and  soundest  foundations  for  efficient 
performance  through  giving  the  young  people 
under  his  or  her  instruction  the  best  possible 
training  in  general  business  principles  and 
methods  and  through  inculcating  in  the  stu¬ 
dents  the  worthy  motives  and  ideals  most 
important  and  necessary  in  creating  sturdy, 
dependable  characters. 

Beyond  that  point  the  commercial  teacher 
cannot  be  expected  to  carry  on  instruction  in 
the  classroom,  and  it  remains,  therefore,  for 
the  business  executive  to  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  subsequent  training  of  the  young 
person  thus  prepared,  giving  whatever  addi¬ 
tional  instruction  may  be  required  in  the  de¬ 
tailed  and  technical  matters  pertaining  to  the 
line  of  business,  or  particular  position,  in 
which  the  young  man  or  woman  is  to  be  placed. 

AUGUST  HECKSCHER  (Capitalist  ami 
real  estate  operator,  Neiv  York  City). — Mr. 
Heckscher  stresses  the  apprentice  method  of 
training  business  workers :  I  am  not  sure  tliat 
I  can  tell  you  what  would  be  of  greatest  value 
as  a  business  education  to  commercial  teach¬ 
ers.  But  I  think  I  can  tell  you  what  will  be 
of  greatest  value  to  those  who  are  trying  to 
learn  business  methods  and  gain  experience 
from  every  angle: 

That  would  be  the  placing  of  the  young 
men  who  seek  to  fit  themselves  for  commer¬ 
cial  positions,  more  or  less  promiscuously  and 
as  employers  may  be  induced  to  consent,  in 
commercial  houses,  preferably  importing  and 
exporting  firms  and  firms  conducting  general 
business  undertakings  in  a  large  way,  in  serv¬ 
ice  with  such  firms. 

Business  itself  is  not  easy  to  learn  any  more 
than  any  language  can  be  thoroughly  acquired 
if  taught  without  practical  contact  with  the 
actualities  of  life.  A  language  should  be 
acquired  where  it  is  spoken.  Business  should 
be  learned  where  it  is  transacted. 

F.  L.  BLACK  (an  executive  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  Dearborn,  Michigan) — Many 
business  executives  have  found  that  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  the  theory  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  and  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  to  the  particular  require¬ 


ments  at  hand.  The  commercial  teacher  should 
have  not  only  a  wide  experience  but  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  various  phases  of  mod¬ 
ern  business,  keeping  abreast  of  the  changing 
trends  in  business  procedure  and  management. 

OSCAR  G.  MAYER  (President  of  Oscar 
Mayer  &  Company,  packers,  of  Chicago) — .All 
classes  of  workers  must  have  certain  qualities 
in  common  to  be  considered  Class  A.  With  us 
the  basic  requisite  is  modesty  of  character  and 
a  quiet  demeanor,  coupled  with  neatness  of 
appearance  without  flashiness. 

The  next  consideration  is  probably  a  co¬ 
operative  disposition,  free  from  moodiness. 

•A  point  of  next  importance  is  application  to 
their  tasks  and  absence  of  the  visiting,  time- 
wasting  urge. 

A  fourth  requisite  is  competence  in  the 
work  which  they  profess  themselves  able  to 
do. 

All  workers  sliould  be  trained  to  use  their 
eyes,  ears,  and  common  sense.  They  must  be 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  importance  of 
cooperating  in  what  they  know  the  company’s 
welfare  to  be.  They  should  be  taught  to  be 
economical  with  their  time  and  the  materials 
placed  at  their  disposal. 

A.  ATWATER  KENT  (President  of  the 
Atwater  Kent  Manufacturing  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia) — The  training  of  personnel  for  the 
business  world  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
and  fundamental  consideration  in  our  indus¬ 
trial  development  today.  Unfortunately,  its 
contribution  to  our  prosperity  and  growth  as 
a  nation  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 

The  efficient  business  organization  in  these 
days  of  keen  competition,  both  nationally  and 
internationally,  is  often  dependent  on  seem¬ 
ingly  small  and  unimportant  details,  which 
must  be  carefully  watched  in  order  to  prevent 
a  slowing  down  of  the  industrial  machine. 

In  other  words,  as  is  true  in  all  well- 
organized  systems,  the  smallest  cog  in  the 
machine  must  perform  its  service  just  as 
effectively  as  the  largest  flywheel.  That  is  the 
consideration  overlooked  by  so  many  who  are 
just  starting  in  the  business  world.  Frankly, 
they  underestimate  their  importance. 

Involving  as  it  does  the  varied  human  equa¬ 
tion,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say  the  efficient 
office  man  or  woman  must  be  born,  and  cannot 
be  made.  However,  I  would  not  have  it  under¬ 
stood  that  anyone  can  qualify  for  the  business 
world  today  without  well-directed  training, 
supported  by  the  utmost  effort  and  studious 
attention  upon  the  part  of  the  beginner. 

But  the  demands  today  present  a  contra¬ 
dictory  situation,  in  that  the  most  effective 
assistant  is  one  who  possesses  two  qualities 
which  do  not  commonly  occur  in  the  same 
person :  the  ability  to  carry  out  orders  ac- 
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curately,  and  the  requisite  initiative.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  explicit  the  instructions  of  an  expert 
executive  may  be,  there  will  constantly  arise 
situations  where  the  able  assistant  must  exer¬ 
cise  his  own  judgment  and  initiative. 

Assuming  that  the  student  is  possessed  of 
these  seemingly  contrary  qualities,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  he  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
business  practice  and  office  technique — type¬ 
writing,  stenography,  bookkeeping,  filing,  and 
the  use  of  modern  office  equipment. 

While  it  would  seem  that  in  a  large  office  a 
man  or  woman  would  be  either  a  file  clerk,  or 
a  stenographer,  or  a  bookkeeper,  and  that  only 
in  a  small  office  would  he  be  called  upon  for 
a  combination  of  these  services,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  conduct  of  a  business  is  so 
interrelated  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
entire  operation  is  essential  to  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  service  in  any  one  of  these  diversified 
positions. 

With  the  stenographer,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  a  quick  rise  to  the  position  of 
secretary,  where  real  and  effective  service  can 
be  supplied  only  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
office  routine.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  what 
the  executive  is  raising  questions  involving 
bookkeeping,  filing,  mailing,  mimeographing, 
and  the  other  closely  related  functions  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration.  The  same  is  true  of  other 
positions,  if  smooth,  harmonious  operation  is 
to  be  secured. 

The  most  capable  executive  is  the  man  or 
woman  who  can  pass  on  the  most  work  to  his 
subordinates  and  assistants.  Obviously,  it  is 
essential  that  these  assistants  be  qualified  to 
accept  such  responsibility. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  ablest  as¬ 
sistant  is  the  man  or  woman  who  knows  prac¬ 
tically  as  much  about  the  business  as  his 
superior,  plus  the  details  of  office  routine  for 
the  fullest  cooperation. 

Naturally,  each  organization  develops  its 
own  peculiar  system  of  business  administra¬ 
tion,  and  while  it  is  essential  that  a  student 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  fundamentals 
of  office  administration,  a  beginner  must  enter 
an  office  with  an  open  mind,  receptive  to  in¬ 
struction  and  guidance  with  a  view  to  adapting 
himself  to  the  organization  which  has  been 
developed  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
the  particular  business  in  which  he  finds 
himself. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the 
details  of  character  and  honor  so  essential  to 
all  business,  or  the  acquired  qualifications  of 
accuracy  and  painstaking  care  without  which 
no  business  career  can  be  built  successfully. 

There  is  another  qualification  for  business 
success  which  is  often  overlooked,  and  that  is 
the  rare  ability  of  getting  along  with  people. 
While  I  have  likened  business  operations  to  a 
machine,  the  human  clement  should  not  be 


minimized,  for  it  is  essential  that  a  man  or 
woman  be  constitutionally  qualified  to  get 
along  with  his  associates  in  order  that  friction 
which  must  necessarily  arise  in  all  cooperative 
effort  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 

A  closely  related  consideration  is  that  of 
personal  appearance  and  personal  cleanliness, 
not  only  for  its  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the 
individual,  but  because  of  its  contribution  to 
the  esprit  de  corps  so  essential  to  the  building 
of  a  highly  efficient  business  organization,  per¬ 
meating  the  administrative  structure  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest. 

To  conclude,  here  is  a  unique  letter,  dated 
November  21,  from  GEORGE  W.  GAR¬ 
DINER  (President  of  the  Industrial  Trust 
Company,  Prozndence,  Rhode  Island) — You 
will  pardon  me  for  holding  under  considera¬ 
tion  so  long  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  in  which  you  ask  for  a  contribution  which 
might  become  a  thin  fractional  part  of  the 
general  theme,  “Business  Ekiucation  in  a 
Period  of  Business  Readjustment.” 

You  state  that  you  have  been  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  by  discussing  What  the  Business  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Expects  from  Commercial  Teachers. 

I  am  in  no  manner  bound  to  mystify  or  hold 
secret  the  features  of  business  life.  Over  a 
period  of  some  forty  odd  years,  I  have  had  a 
varied  experience  and,  therefore,  a  varied 
education. 

The  first  injunction  that  a  business  profes¬ 
sor  should  relay  to  his  student  is — Be  Prompt. 
To  be  sure,  this  savors  somewhat  of  Horatio 
Alger,  or  of  those  writers  who  have  furnished 
those  delectable  stories  which  inspired,  edu¬ 
cated,  and  actually  trained  us  as  youths. 

The  second  injunction  that  the  business 
teacher  should  relay  to  the  pupil  is.  Be  Prompt. 
Character  is  a  prime  necessity,  but  you  can  be 
both  late  and  honest. 

The  third  injunction  to  be  relayed  by  the 
business  teacher  is.  Be  Prompt  1  Application  is 
a  virtue;  keeping  everlastingly  at  it  is  ad¬ 
mirable,  but  you  sometimes  stay  late  because 
you  did  not  start  on  time. 

The  fourth  injunction  the  business  teacher 
should  relay  to  the  pupil  is.  Be  Prompt. 
Patience  with  courtesy  and  politeness  may 
serve  well  enough,  but  they  may  not  be  effec¬ 
tive  if  they  are  not  started  at  the  appointed 
time. 

The  fifth  injunction  which  the  business 
teacher  should  relay  to  the  pupil  is.  Be  Prompt. 
No  excuse  in  the  business  world  is  quite  so 
futile  (outside  of  those  for  a  major  moral 
lapse)  as  an  excuse  for  being  late.  I  have  seen 
many  a  poor  wretch  humble  and  abase  himself 
beyond  all  need  to  explain  that  he  would  have 
been  on  time  if  he  had  not  had  to  stop  to  brace 
up  scwne  broken  crocus  that  the  cat  trod  down, 
•  (Continued  on  page  462) 
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Canadian  Gregg  Association  Holds 

Annual  Conference  at  Toronto 

Officers 

President :  A.  J.  Park,  Principal,  Park  Business  College,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
Vice  President:  E.  J.  McGirr,  Head  Teacher  of  Commerce,  Collegiate  Institute,  Oshawa,  Ontario 
Secretary-Treasurer:  G.  W.  Cunnington,  Dominion  Business  College,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Assistant  Secretary:  Florence  Lindsay,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Toronto,  Ontario 


The  Canadian  Gregg 
Association  held  its 
third  annual  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario, 

Saturday,  April  22.  The 
conference  was  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  teachers, 
school  executives,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  heads  of  the 
Department  of  Education 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
who  enjoyed  to  the  full  the 
fine  program  prepared  by 
the  officers  and  the  local 
committee  headed  by  Mr. 

C.  I.  Brown. 

The  Morning  Session 

President  Park,  in  open¬ 
ing  the  conference,  reminded 
his  audience  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  taking  place  “under 
conditions  unlike  any  that 
have  ever  existed  before, 
conditions  so  serious  that  many  of  us  pause 
and  wonder  what  the  end  will  be,  but  what¬ 
ever  the  end  may  be  there  is  only  one  thing 
we  can  do,  and  that  is  to  face  the  future 
courageously  and  to  give  our  young  people  the 
strength  born  of  optimism. 

“Do  you  not  chink,”  he  asked,  “that  we  have 
a  much  greater  responsibility  toward  the  youth 
of  today  than  ever  before?  I  feel  that  we 
should  gradually  try  to  bring  these  young 
people  to  a  point  where  they  could  do  some 
real  thinking  and  reasoning  for  themselves. 
One  of  their  greatest  drawbacks  is  that  they 
depend  on  our  ‘spoon-feeding’  them.  We  must 
impress  upon  them  that  their  education  is  in 
reality  only  beginning.  We  can  give  them  a 
postgraduate  course  and  guide  them  to  study 
along  some  helpful  phase  of  work.  They  will 
thus  have  a  definite  objective,  a  goal  to 
achieve,  and  be  saved  from  becoming  drifters. 
It  is  a  worthy  task,  and  in  the  doing  of  it  we 
will  all  be  helped — perhaps  to  forget  some 


of  our  own  difficulties. 
“When  you  return,”  Mr. 
Park  urged,  “look  about 
your  own  school  and  your 
own  locality  and  see  what 
you  can  do  along  this  par¬ 
ticular  line.  Your  reward 
will  come  in  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  helped  some 
boy  or  girl  to  better  citizen¬ 
ship  and  to  a  happier,  more 
encouraging  outlook  on 
life.” 

Pointers  on  Secretarial 
Training 

Miss  Mary  F.  McKenzie, 
principal  of  Shaw’s  Deer 
Park  School,  Toronto, 
gave  a  splendid  address  on 
“Secretarial  Training.” 
Miss  McKenzie  based  her 
remarks  on  her  exception¬ 
ally  rich  experience  in  the 
training  of  private  secre¬ 
taries,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  why  she 
has  been  so  siKcessful  in  this  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  training.  In  introducing  her  subject. 
Miss  McKenzie  said,  “I  have  three  quotations 
that  I  want  to  use  as  the  outline,  or  text,  of 
what  I  have  to  say.  First,  the  introductory 
paragraph  from  J.  Anton  de  Haas’s  text  on 
‘Business  Organization  and  Administration’ : 
‘The  first  thing  required  for  success  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  accurate  knowledge  of  business  affairs 
in  general  and  of  the  business  in  which  one  is 
engaged,  in  particular.’ 

“Second,  EMward  Jones  Kilduff’s  definition 
of  a  private  secretary:  ‘A  confidential  attend¬ 
ant  of  an  individual,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
performing  for  that  individual  all  possible 
work  connected  with  the  latter’s  private,  busi¬ 
ness,  or  professional  affairs.’ 

“These  two  are  really  parts  of  one  whole. 
If  a  secretary  is  to  be  the  understudy  of  a 
business  man,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
secretary  must  have,  to  as  great  a  degree  as 
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possible,  the  same  qualities  that  make  his  em¬ 
ployer  a  successful  business  man ;  that  is,  he, 
too,  must  have  an  all-round  general  knowledge 
of  business  affairs,  and  a  very  clear-cut,  spe¬ 
cific  knowledge  of  his  own  business. 

“My  third  ‘text’  is  a  quotation  from  one  of 
Edna  Ferber’s  ‘Emma  McChesney’  stories. 
Emma  herself  was  a  successful  secretary,  with 
many  years  of  varied  business  experience  be¬ 
hind  her,  and  when  her  young  son  started  out 
to  look  for  his  first  position  she  summed  up 
her  knowledge  in  her  advice  to  him:  ‘Don’t 
let  them  bluff  you,  Jock.  They’ll  try  it!  If 
they  give  you  a  broom  and  tell  you  to  sweep 
down  the  back  stairs,  take  it  and  sweep,  and 
don’t  forget  the  corners.  And  if,  while  you 
sweep,  you  notice  that  that  kind  of  broom  is 
not  suitable  to  the  stairs,  go  in  and  suggest  a 
new  kind.’ 

“That  quotation  has  more  than  one  lesson 
for  secretaries  tied  up  in  it.’’ 

Other  excerpts  from  Miss  McKenzie’s  ad¬ 
dress  follow : 

“The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.”  Hack¬ 
neyed,  but  true!  We  have  to  vary  it  a  little  when 
we  apply  it  to  secretaries,  however,  because  the 
proper  study  of  a  secretary  is  just  one  man — his 
employer.  He  must  acquire  the  ability  to  represent 
his  employer  so  well  that  those  who  deal  with  the 
secretary  feel  that  they  get  exactly  as  satisfactory 
treatment  as  they  would  have  received  from  the  em- 
fdoyer — that  the  secretary  is  virtually  his  employer’s 
other  self  in  the  office.  To  achieve  this,  the  secretary 
must  definitely  set  himself  the  task  of  studying  his 
employer’s  decisions,  the  reasons  for  making  them, 
and  contrast  the  decisions  made  with  conclusions  he 
v/ould  have  arrived  at  if  left  to  his  own  devices.  In 
this  way,  too,  he  has  an  exceptional  opportunity  of 
checking  up  on  his  own  outlook  on  business  life. 

“Know  thyself”  is  the  first  great  law  for  success; 
and  after  the  secretary  has  studied  his  employer,  he 
next  has  to  study  himself.  In  knowing  himself,  the 
secretary  should  be  able  to  have  a  reasonably  good 
opinion  of  that  self.  It  is  necessary  so  to  control  both 
speech  and  action  that  those  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact  recognize — if  I  may  paraphrase  R.  E. 
Knowles — that  he  is  no  particular  fool  himself  I  Un¬ 
less  the  secretary  knows  his  own  strong  points,  and, 
to  an  even  greater  degree,  his  vulnerable  spots — his 
weakness — he  will  be  a  target  for  every  self-seeking 
individual  who  enters  the  office. 

An  outline  of  Secretarial  Training  might  very  well 
start  like  the  old  recipe,  “First  catch  the  hare,”  for 
many  of  a  secretary’s  most  essential  qualities  must 
be  there,  at  least  in  embryo,  before  he  enters  our 
schools  at  all.  We  have  to  strengthen  desirable 
trends,  using  the  pruning  knife  on  less  desirable 
traits,  but  we  can’t  create  matter.  That’s  axiomatic. 

A  secretary  who  has  the  skill  and  the  ability  to 
report  conferences,  to  take  memoranda,  or  long  con¬ 
fidential  letters,  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  one  not 
possessing  that  skill.  Naturally,  because  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  business  details,  technical  terms, 
and  personnel,  he  will  be  asked  to  take  such  matter 
if  he  has  the  ability.  The  student  who  does  not  learn 
shorthand  and  typewriting  superlatively  well,  with  high 
speed  and  absolute  accuracy,  loses  a  great  opportunity 
when  he  goes  into  business. 

The  secretary  should  be  taught  to  start  his  work¬ 
ing  day  the  night  before.  Pencils,  notebooks,  mem¬ 
oranda  of  things  to  be  attended  to — all  should  be  in 


order  on  his  desk  ready  to  start  work  when  he  arrives 
in  the  morning. 

It  is  wise  to  impress  upon  our  students  that  they 
arc  being  employed  for  the  same  reason  that  merchan¬ 
dise  is  bought  by  the  firm — ^because  having  them 
there  is  profitable.  A  secretary  must  be  productive 
of  results,  in  work  accomplished,  time  and  effort  saved 
his  employer,  and  new  ideas  developed.  Only  in 
this  way  does  he  earn  an  increase  in  salary.  Give 
your  students  the  mental  attitude  that  if  they  are  to 
get  income  they  must  give  service,  and  that  their 
getting  depends  on  their  giving. 

To  do  this,  let  your  students  know  that  you-  work 
harder  than  they  do.  If  you  expect  exceptional  work 
done,  do  exceptional  work  yourself.  A  teacher  needs 
to  leave  the  impression  of  being  able  to  fill  any  role — 
from  Lord  High  Executioner  down! 

Talk  on  Accounting'  to  Appear  Next  Fall 

One  of  the  best  speeches  on  the  program  and 
one  of  the  most  scholarly  was  delivered  by 
Austin  H.  Carr,  C.A.,  M.A.,  secretary,  Domin¬ 
ion  Association  of  Chartered  Accountants, 
Toronto.  Mr.  Carr  spoke  on  “The  Profession 
of  Accountancy.’’  Our  readers  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  his  paper  will  be  published  in 
one  of  the  early  numbers  of  this  magazine. 

"Back  to  Fundamentals” 

This  was  the  subject  selected  by  Hubert  A. 
Hagar,  general  manager  of  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Hagar 
spoke  from  a  wealth  of  experience  both  as  a 
shorthand  teacher  and  as  a  business  executive 
for  an  organization  employing  a  large  number 
of  shorthand  writers.  In  this  day  of  pedagogic 
change  in  which  the  commercial  teacher  is 
surrounded  by  many  delusions  and  snares  that 
tend  to  disturb  his  belief  in  fundamentals,  Mr. 
Hagar’s  talk  was  exceedingly  timely.  Some 
of  the  fundamentals  he  stressed  are: 

“If  you  want  to  be  a  teacher  of  shorthand, 
you  must  first  learn  shorthand.  Learn  to  read 
it  and  to  write  it.  One  of  the  best  shorthand 
teachers  I  have  ever  known  was  my  own 
teacher.  He  could  write  fluently  and  read  not 
only  one  system,  but  several  systems  of  short¬ 
hand,  with  almost  equal  facility.  He  knew 
little  of  methodology  and  had  never  heard  of 
the  modern  disease  known  as  ‘test-itis’  and 
wouldn’t  have  known  a  norm  from  an  ‘ab- 
norm.’  But  how  he  could  inspire  and  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  students  with  his  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  shorthand  writing !  And  it 
doesn’t  take  a  shorthand  writer  to  understand 
the  value  of  that. 

“Skill,  while  of  paramount  importance,  is 
not  in  itself  enough.  It  is  through  the  medium 
of  psychology  that  we  are  able  to  eliminate 
waste  effort  and  learn  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do.  For  instance,  it  is  through  a  study 
of  psychology  that  we  learn — 
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1.  The  importance  of  a  correct  start. 

2.  That  wrong  outlines  used  as  illustrations  make 
just  as  lasting  impressions  as  correct  outlines. 

3.  That  repetition  of  incorrect  outlines  is  not  only 
useless  but  actually  harmful. 

4.  That  repetition  of  even  correct  forms  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  after  a  certain  point. 

5.  That  drill  should  not  continue  to  the  point  of 
fatigue. 

6.  That  it  is  more  difficult  to  break  a  wrong  habit 
once  formed  than  it  is  to  form  a  new  one. 

7.  That  skills  and  arts  are  learned  by  doing;  that 
they  cannot  be  learned  by  rule  or  through  the  lecture 
method. 

8.  That  writing  long  lists  of  words  in  longhand  will 
contribute  nothing  to  the  learning  of  shorthand. 

9.  That  reading  of  shorthand  outlines  plays  almost 
as  important  a  part  in  the  learning  of  shorthand  as 
writing. 

10.  That  having  students  spend  their  time  in  com¬ 
posing  sentences  and  other  exercises  contributes  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  learning  of  shorthand. 

11.  That  in  many  cases  the  habit  of  acting  in  one 
way  is  really  formed  by  acting  in  another  way. 

12.  That  learning  responses  are  not  always  responses 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  are  learned. 

13.  That  in  almost  all  learning  processes  thought 
is  an  important  factor,  and  in  many  learning  processes 
it  is  the  essential  factor. 

14.  That  it  is  not  always  true  that  “we  learn  a 
resjwnse  by  performing  the  resi)onse.” 

15.  That  the  real  danger  is  in  the  attempt  at  appli¬ 
cation  of  what  we  do  not  really  know. 

16.  That  learning  ability  and  intelligence  are  nut 
always  synonymous. 

17.  That  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  I.  Q.  is  even 
roughly  an  adequate  index  of  any  sort  of  intelligence. 

18.  That  the  intelligence  ratio  is  a  knowledge  ratio, 
and  not  necessarily  a  capacity  ratio. 

Other  points  discussed  by  Mr.  Hagar  were : 
organization,  materials,  motivation,  develop¬ 
ment  of  style,  economy  in  presentation,  use  of 
the  blackboard,  combining  theory  with  prac¬ 
tice,  eliminating  the  transition  period,  tran¬ 
scription,  reading  shorthand,  brief  forms  and 
phrases,  and  various  methods  of  teaching.  This 
paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  one  of  the 
fall  issues. 

The  Annual  Luncheon 

At  the  annual  luncheon  following  the  morn¬ 
ing  conference,  brief  talks  were  given  by  Dr. 
F.  S.  Rutherford,  director  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation,  Department  of  Education  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  J.  J.  Seitz,  president 
of  the  United  Typewriter  Company,  Toronto. 
W.  A.  Irwin,  associate  editor  of  MacLean’s 
Magazine,  Toronto,  and  a  prominent  authority 
on  finance,  gave  a  most  instructive  address  on 
“The  Money  Muddle.” 

Dr.  Gregg  was  the  next  siieaker.  He  first 
gave  an  account  of  the  Congress  on  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  held  in  London  last  July,  quot¬ 
ing  some  passages  from  a  recent  report  of  the 


Congress  made  by  Dr.  Henry  Laureys,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies, 
Montreal,  including  part  of  the  address  made 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  regarding  the  problems 
that  confronted  the  entire  world  and  the  “need 
for  high  efficiency  in  commerce  through  the 
provision  of  sound,  adequate,  carefully  planned 
education  for  commerce,  not  only  before,  but 
subsequently  during  employment”  in  order  to 
meet  these  conditions. 

Dr.  Gr^g  then  told  a  number  of  personal 
experiences  in  wnnection  with  the  introduction 
and  development  of  his  system  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  back  of  it  as  illustrative  of  the  fact  that 
things  that  seemed  to  be  handicaps  or  misfor¬ 
tunes  eventually  proved  to  be  “blessings  in 
disguise.”  The  stories  were  intensely  interest¬ 
ing,  humorous,  and  dramatic. 

In  concluding,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
experiences  he  had  narrated  might  prove  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  students,  and  even 
to  teachers,  who  felt  they  were  suffering  from 
either  mental  or  physical  handicaps. 

The  Afternoon  Session 

The  first  address  of  the  afternoon  session 
was  given  by  Clyde  Insley  Blanchard,  director 
of  research.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Blanchard  spoke  on 

"Banking  the  Fire” 

“I  first  thought  of  the  aptness  of  the  title, 
‘Banking  the  Fire,’  for  a  shorthand  talk,”  said 
Mr.  Blanchard,  “late  one  night  in  the  basement 
of  my  home.  I  had  just  returned  from  teach¬ 
ing  a  shorthand  class  at  night  school  and  had 
gone  downstairs  to  bank  the  fire  for  the  night. 
.A.fter  I  had  covered  the  flames  with  several 
shovels  of  fresh  coal  and  turned  off  all  the 
drafts,  it  occurred  to  me  that  that  was  just 
what  I  had  done  with  my  shorthand  students. 
I  had  banked  their  speed  fires  and  put  them 
away  for  the  night. 

“You  see,  I  had  been  teaching  the  disjoined 
prefixes  and  suffixes  in  Chapters  X  and  XI, 
and  the  students  were  very  tired  and  were 
thinking  that  shorthand  was  getting  more  dif¬ 
ficult  all  the  time.  Down  by  that  banked  fire 
in  the  basement  I  realized  more  forcibly  than 
ever  before  that  the  customary  method  of 
teaching  the  latter  part  of  the  theory  in  the 
Manual  was  not  the  best  meth<xl.  We  must 
teach  the  latter  part  of  the  theory  so  that  the 
students’  interest  and  increasing  skill  will  flame 
higher  and  higher.” 

Mr.  Blanchard  then  went  on  to  explain  a 
new  method  of  presenting  Chapters  X,  XI,  and 
XII  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  as  out- 
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lined  in  the  April  issue  of  this  magazine.  His 
paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  one  of  the 
fall  numbers. 

Pointers  on  Typing 

Miss  Irma  Wright,  of  the  United  Typewriter 
Company,  Toronto,  and  former  world’s  ama¬ 
teur  champion  typist  and  present  Canadian 
cliampion  typist,  spoke  on  the  subject,  “The 
Teaching  of  Typewriting,’’  illustrating  her 
talk  with  several  excellent  demonstrations  on 
the  typewriter.  In  her  present  position  Miss 
Wright  enrolls  many  gjraduates  for  typing 
positions,  and  she  told  her  audience  what  she 
thought  teachers  could  do  to  strengthen  the 
present  course  of  instruction  in  typewriting  so 
that  the  finished  product  would  reach  a  higher 
standard  of  efficiency. 

“While  high  speed  is  desirable,”  Miss 
Wright  said,  “I  find  that  in  the  majority  of 
offices  the  quality  of  the  typewriting  is  more 
important.  Most  typists  have  too  light  a  touch. 
There  is  a  lack  of  evenness  and  uniformity  of 
touch,  which  is  a  great  handicap  in  manifold¬ 
ing  work  and  which  militates  against  the 
acquisition  of  high  speed.  The  teacher  should 
discourage  the  tendency  of  the  student  to  pre¬ 
fer  a  machine  with  lightly  adjusted  touch. 

“A  student  should  be  taught  to  write  short¬ 
hand  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can  estimate 
the  space  his  notes  will  occupy  in  a  letter  when 
it  is  typed. 

“You  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
typists  who  have  no  idea  of  the  use  of  the 
many  timesaving  devices  with  which  the  mod¬ 
ern  typewriter  is  equipped.  These  devices 
should  receive  more  drill  in  school.  Every 


typist  should  also  be  given  a  brief  course  in 
filing,  as  filing  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
typist.  He  should  also  be  familiar  with  the 
supplies  which  a  typist  uses,  and  be  able  to 
select  supplies  of  high  quality.” 

Discussing  the  subject  of  “The  Teaching  of 
Typewriting,”  B.  H.  Hewitt,  of  the  Northern 
Vocational  School,  Toronto,  one  of  the  co¬ 
authors  of  “High  School  Typewriting,”  said, 
“It  is  very  important  to  explain  to  the  class 
that  proper  position  at  the  machine  helps  the 
typing  student  in  four  respects;  First,  breath¬ 
ing;  second,  circulation;  third,  digestion; 
fourth,  balance  or  poise.  These  four  points, 
properly  understood,  give  greater  relaxation, 
greater  concentration,  greater  accuracy,  and 
greater  efficiency.  The  Rational  method  seems 
to  lend  itself  best  to  the  learning  of  the  key¬ 
board.  Rhythm  is  more  important  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  typing  than  most  people  are  inclined 
to  think  it  is.  The  best  way  to  build  speed  is 
by  repetition.  Take  a  word,  a  sentence,  or  a 
paragraph  and  let  the  student  repeat  it  until 
there  is  a  definite  increase  in  accuracy  and 
speed.” 


New  Officers 

President:  E.  J.  McGirr,  Head  of  Department  of 
Commerce,  Collegiate  Institute,  Oshawa,  Ontario 
Vice  President:  IV.  F.  Marshall,  Principal, 
Westervelt  School,  London,  Ontario 

Secretary-Treasurer:  F.  IV.  Park,  Park  Business 
College,  Hamilton,  Ontario 

Assistant  Secretary:  Florence  Lindsay,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Executive  Committee:  T.  F.  Wright,  Principal, 
St.  Catharines  Business  College,  St.  Catharines,  On¬ 
tario;  M.  C.  Rossell,  B.A.,  Northern  Vocational 
School,  Toronto,  Ontario;  C.  I.  Brown,  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  Toronto,  Ontario 


/  >  > 

On  to  Chicago! 


pROM  all  indications,  a  large  number  of 
^  commercial  teachers  and  administrators  are 
planning  to  enjoy  the  pedagogic  feast  of  good 
things  that  is  being  prepared  in  Chicago  for 
the  five-day  period  starting  Thursday,  June 

29,  and  ending  Monday  evening,  July  3.  The 
University  of  Chicago  Conference  for  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  is  scheduled  for  June  29  and 

30.  The  program  of  the  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  of  the  N.  E.  A.  opens  Sat¬ 
urday  morning,  July  1,  and  continues  through 
July  3.  On  Saturday  noon  there  is  a  joint 
luncheon  with  the  National  Association  of 
Commercial  Teacher  Training  Institutions, 
and  immediately  following  the  luncheon  the 
latter  association  will  hold  its  meeting. 

These  three  progn’ams  were  announced  in 
detail  in  the  April  and  May  issues  of  this 
magazine.  The  following  additional  infor¬ 


mation  regarding  the  N.  E.  A.  program  has 
been  received : 

The  N.  E.  A.  Business  Education  program 
will  be  based  on  the  tentative  summary  of 
General  Objectives  and  Fundamental  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Commercial  Eiducation  as  printed  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  National  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Quarterly.  This  summary  is  a  con¬ 
densed  statement  of  the  contributions  made 
in  the  articles  on  objectives  in  commercial 
education  appearing  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  Quarterly. 

Each  Division  Leader  will  conduct  a  group 
conference  upon  the  basis  of  the  particular 
section  of  the  summary  indicated  by  the  topic 
of  his  conference.  The  purpose  of  these 
conferences  is  to  formulate  such  modifications 
of  the  tentative  summary  as  the  group  may 
think  advisable. 
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The  Teacher's  Skill  in  Shorthand  and 

Typewriting 

By  Jessie  Graham,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers  College,  San  Jose,  California 


OJV  much  technical  skill  in  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  should  be  re¬ 
quired  of  teachers  of  business  subjects? 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  teacher 
who  possesses  skill  beyond  that  required  of 
his  students  will,  other  things  being  equal, 
attain  better  results  than  the  one  whose  atti¬ 
tude  implies,  “Do  as  I  say;  not  as  I  do.”  The 
teacher’s  skill  enables  him  to  give  demonstra¬ 
tions  that  stimulate  pupils  to  emulation,  en¬ 
gender  the  respect  of  students,  and  give  the 
teacher  himself  a  satisfying  sense  of  reserve 
power. 

The  logical  source  of  information  as  to 
skill  standards  for  vocational  typewriting  and 
for  shorthand  is  business  itself.  These  data 
may  be  obtained  through  local  surveys,  as 
well  as  through  more  comprehensive  studies. 
.Another  source  of  information  as  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  skill  that  should  be  attained  by  the 
teacher  is  found  in  the  standards  set  up  by 
administrators  in  the  schools  in  which  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  are  to  perform  service. 

The  following  paragraphs  present  the  re¬ 
sults  of  an  inquiry  addressed  to  administrators 
in  employing  institutions  relative  to  standards 
set  up  for  teachers  of  business  subjects.  While 
517  administrators  sent  information  as  to  em¬ 
ployment  standards,  only  216  of  them  an¬ 
swered  the  section  of  the  inquiry  relating  to 
standards  of  technical  skill  for  teachers  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  Of  these,  only 
sixty-six  report  definite  standards  set  up. 
Although  some  administrators  state  that  the 
possession  of  such  skill  is  not  a  factor  in 
granting  employment,  others  imply  that,  while 
definite  standards  have  not  been  set  up,  appli¬ 
cants  with  such  skill  are  preferred.  These 
administrators  represent  three  types  of  sec¬ 
ondary  institutions;  junior  high  schools,  senior 
high  schools,  and  junior  colleges.  Standards 
in  a  fourth  type  of  institution — those  engaged 
in  business-teacher  education — were  also  se¬ 
cured. 

Junior  High  Schools 

Typewriting — As  typewriting  is  taught  in 
the  junior  high  school  as  a  general  subject, 
largely  for  personal  rather  than  for  vocational 
use,  it  is  not  surprising  that  only  ten  admin¬ 
istrators,  of  a  total  of  139,  specify  definite 


standards  for  teachers  of  typewriting.  Speed 
requirements  range  from  30  to  70  words  a 
minute,  with  an  average  of  46.3  words  a  min¬ 
ute.  Test  time  ranges  from  three  and  a  half 
to  fifteen  minutes,  with  an  average  of  twelve 
minutes.  The  total  number  of  errors  allowed 
ranges  from  three  to  ten,  with  an  average  of 
six.  In  this  case,  “average  errors”  have  little 
significance  because  of  variations  in  test  time. 
-A  better  statement  of  the  standard  of  accuracy 
is  that  the  total  errors  allowed  represent  a 
little  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  words 
required,  or  99.1  per  cent  accuracy.  The  high¬ 
est  rates  of  speed — above  50  words  a  minute — 
are  required  in  small  communities  (those 
from  1,000  to  5,0(X)  population),  while  in 
larger  communities  the  standard  is  from  30 
to  50  words  a  minute. 

Shorthand — Although  shorthand  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  included  in  the  junior  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum,  seven  administrators  report  standards 
for  teachers  of  shorthand  in  the  junior  high 
school.  The  range  in  speed  is  from  70  to  100 
words  a  minute;  test  time,  from  five  to  fif¬ 
teen  minutes,  with  a  range  of  from  five  to 
eighteen  errors  allowed.  The  average  speed 
required  is  87.1  words  a  minute,  a  test  of  6.7 
minutes,  with  eight  errors  allowed.  Based  on 
the  total  number  of  words  dictated  and  total 
errors  allowed,  98.5  per  cent  accuracy  is  re¬ 
quired  with  the  exception  of  one  case,  in 
which  95  per  cent  accuracy  is  specified.  Stand¬ 
ards  are  approximately  the  same  in  all  types 
of  communities. 

Senior  High  Schools 

Typewriting — Thirty-five  administrators  in 
senior  high  schools  report  definite  standards 
set  up  for  teachers  of  typewriting.  The  range 
in  speed  is  from  30  to  80  words  a  minute,  with 
an  average  of  52.4  words  a  minute.  Test  time 
ranges  from  five  to  sixty  minutes,  with  an 
average  of  sixteen  minutes.  The  number  of 
errors  allowed  ranges  from  three  to  fifteen, 
with  an  average  of  six,  representing  99.2  per 
cent  accuracy.  As  with  the  junior  high 
schools,  standards  in  small  communities  are 
higher  than  those  in  large  cwnmunities,  the 
range  in  speed  in  communities  of  from  1,(X)0 
to  5,000  population  being  40  to  80  words  a 
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minute,  while  in  communities  of  more  than 
100,000  population  the  range  is  from  30  to 
75  words  a  minute. 

Shorthand — Speed  in  “taking”  dictation 
ranges  from  40  to  140  w'ords  a  minute.  Test 
time  ranges  from  two  and  one-half  to  twenty 
minutes,  with  an  average  of  10.9  minutes.  The 
number  of  errors  allowed  ranges  from  three 
to  twenty-five,  with  an  average  of  8.2  errors, 
representing  99.2  per  cent  accuracy.  Again, 


time  ranges  from  ten  minutes  to  two  hours, 
with  an  average  of  21.2  minutes.  Three  to 
ten  errors  are  allowed,  with  an  average  of  5.9 
errors.  The  errors  allowed  represent  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  99.4  per  cent  accuracy. 

Shorthand — Teachers  of  shorthand  in  junior 
colleges  are  expected  to  take  dictation  at  a 
speed  ranging  from  100  to  150  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  an  average  of  118.5  words  a  minute.  Test 
time  ranges  from  five  minutes  to  two  hours. 


Comparison  of  Standards  Set  Up  for  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools 
AND  FOR  Teachers  in  Training 


Standards  Set  Up  for  Teachers 
of  Typewriting 

Speed — Words  a 
Minute 

Test  Time — in 
Minutes 

Accuracy 

Range  in 

Average 

Per  Cent 
of 

Range 

Average 

Range 

Average 

Errors 

Allowed 

Errors 

Allowed 

Accuracy 

Required 

Junior  Higli  Schools 

30  to  70 

46.3 

3.5  to  15 

12.0 

3  to  10 

6.0 

99.1 

Senior  High  Schools 

30  to  80 

52.4  1 

1 

5  to  60 

16.0 

3  to  15 

6.0 

99.2 

Junior  Colleges 

40  to  80 

58.1 

10  to  120 

21.2 

5.9 

99.4 

Mean 

30  to  80 

53.3  j 

3.5  to  120 

17.1 

3  to  IS 

6.0 

99.2 

Standards  Set  Up  in  Training 

-■  -  -'I 

1 

Institutions  for  Prospective 

35  to  80 

50.7 

10  to  120 

16.7 

3  to  10 

5.3 

99.2 

Teachers  of  Typewriting 

Standards  Set  Up  for  Teachers 

of  Shorthand 

Junior  High  Schools 

70  to  100 

87.1 

5  to  15 

6.7 

5  to  18 

8.0 

98.5 

Senior  High  Schools 

40  to  140 

97.1 

2.5  to  20 

10.9 

3  to  25 

8.2 

99.2 

Junior  Colleges 

j  100  to  ISO 

118.5 

5  to  120 

17.9 

0  to  5 

4.3 

99.7 

Mean 

40  to  ISO 

103.1 

2.5  to  120 

13.0 

0  to  25 

6.7 

99.4 

Standards  Set  Up  in  Training 

Institutions  for  Prospective 
Teachers  of  Shorthand 

45  to  ISO 

100.5 

1  to  120 

14.2 

3  to  20 

6.7 

97.5 

the  highes’t  rate  of  speed — 140  words  a  min¬ 
ute — is  specified  by  administrators  in  small 
communities,  while  125  words  a  minute  is  the 
highest  rate  mentioned  by  administrators  in 
larger  communities. 

Junior  Colleges 

Typewriting  —  Twenty -one  junior -college 
administrators  have  set  up  definite  skill  stand¬ 
ards  for  teachers  of  typewriting.  Such  stand¬ 
ards  range  from  40  to  80  words  a  minute, 
with  an  average  of  58.1  words  a  minute.  Test 


an  average  of  17.9  minutes.  One  adminis¬ 
trator  specifies  absolute  accuracy.  Others  al¬ 
low  from  two  to  five  errors,  representing  an 
average  accuracy  standard  of  99.7  per  cent. 

Business-Teacher  Training  Institutions 

Administrators  in  75  institutions  engaged  in 
business-teacher  education  replied  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  relative  to  standards  of  technical  skill 
required  of  prospective  teachers  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting.  Of  these,  55  report  definite 
standards. 
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Typewriting — Standards  for  skill  in  type-  3.  Administrators  in  institutions  engaged  in 
writing  range  from  35  to  80  words  a  minute,  business-teacher  education  are  not  requiring 
with  an  average  of  50.7  words  a  minute.  Test  of  prospective  teachers  shorthand  and  type¬ 
time  ranges  from  ten  minutes  to  two  hours;  writing  skill  equal  to  that  required  of  them 

average  time,  16.7  minutes.  The  number  of  in  employing  institutions, 

errors  allowed  ranges  from  three  to  ten,  with  While  the  standards  of  technical  skill  re- 
an  average  of  5.3  errors,  representing  99.2  ported  by  administrators  are  based  largely  on 
per  cent  accuracy.  subjective  opinion,  they  should  be  consid- 

Shorthand — Prospective  teachers  of  short-  ered  when  standards  are  being  set  up  in  busi- 

hand  are  required  to  attain  speed  ranging  from  ness-teacher  education,  because  the  require- 

45  to  150  words  a  minute,  an  average  .of  100.5  ments  of  administrators  are  an  important 

words  a  minute.  Test  time  ranges  from  one  factor  in  teacher  placement.  If  actual  tests 

minute  to  two  hours,  an  average  of  \A2  min-  are  given,  the  applicant’s  ability  to  meet  the 

utes.  From  three  to  twenty  errors  are  al-  standards  will  have  no  little  weight  in  deter- 

lowed,  an  average  of  6.7  errors,  representing  mining  whether  or  not  he  shall  have  the  op- 

97.5  per  cent  accuracy.  lK>rtunity  to  use  both  his  technical  and  pro¬ 

fessional  skill  in  teaching  the  business  subjects. 

Comparison  of  Standards  in  Employing  and 

in  Training  Institutions  >  >  > 


Typewriting — Standards  reported  by  admin¬ 
istrators  in  employing  institutions  are  slightly 
higher  than  those  set  up  in  training  institu¬ 
tions  for  prospective  teachers.  The  former 
specify  a  typewriting  speed  of  53.30  words  a 
minute;  and  the  latter,  50.68  words  a  min¬ 
ute.  Test  time  (seventeen  minutes)  and 
standard  of  accuracy  (99.2  per  cent)  are  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  in  both  types  of  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Shorthand — While  administrators  in  em¬ 
ploying  institutions  have  set  an  average  stand¬ 
ard  of  103.09  words  a  minute  for  prospective 
teachers  of  shorthand,  the  average  standard 
in  training  institutions  is  100.5  words  a  min¬ 
ute.  Although  the  test  time  is  slightly  higher 
in  training  institutions,  the  accuracy  standard 
is  lower — 97.5  per  cent  as  opposed  to  stand¬ 
ards  of  98.5  per  cent  in  junior  high  schools, 
99.2  per  cent  in  senior  high  schools,  and  99.7 
per  cent  in  junior  colleges.  Requirements  in 
the  various  types  of  institutions  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table. 

Summary 

From  the  foregoing  data,  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  drawn: 

1.  Standards  of  technical  skill  required  for 
teachers  of  business  subjects  are  progress¬ 
ively  higher  from  junior  high  school,  through 
senior  high  school,  to  junior  college. 

2.  Administrators  of  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  in  small  communities — from  1,000  to 
5,0(X)  population — have  set  higher  standards  of 
technical  skill  for  teachers  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting  than  have  administrators  in  larger 
communities.  Standards  in  institutions  from 
which  graduates  usually  enter  the  teaching 
profession  by  having  their  initial  experience 
in  small  communities  should  be  high  enough 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  administrators 
in  these  communities. 


Teachers'  Certificates 

INCH  the  last  list  was  printed  the  follow¬ 
ing  teachers  have  been  granted  certificates : 

Florence  Louise  Abel.  Piedmont,  CatifomU 
Kthel  J.  Anderson.  Elmira,  New  York 
Mother  Venanzla  Balletta,  New  Orleans.  Louisiana 
Bernice  F.  Bair.  Chico.  California 
Lillian  i.  Bartlmua.  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Artye  D.  Beesemyer,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Sister  Mary  tamna  Benoit,  Frederlksted,  St.  Croix,  Virg'n 
Islands 

Nancy  Orndorff  Boyd,  Bl  Paso,  Texas 

Louisa  Brown,  Westboro.  Ontario,  Canada 

Mrs.  Buena  V.  Buck,  Prescott,  Arizona 

Olive  M.  Carron,  Flagstaff,  Arizona 

Uarryette  C.  Constant,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Cook,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 

Evelyn  Crow,  CartersvlUe,  Georgia 

Emma  M.  Duenas,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Biro 

Pauline  Frances  Folk,  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado 

Sister  M.  Catherine  Frederic,  Butler.  New  Jersey 

Norma  Beatrice  Fontecchlo,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Graydon  B  Hagen,  London,  Ontario,  Canada 

Edith  E.  Uaner,  Flagstaff,  Arizona 

Margaret  Irena  Hlavacs,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Colla  Hollis.  Troy.  Montana 

Pauline  G.  Jones,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

John  K.  Kennedy,  Flagstaff,  Arizona 

Gertrude  C.  Knudson,  Waupaca,  Wisconsin 

Lela  M.  Kramer,  Springfield,  Illinois 

Betty  Kutger.  College  Point,  New  York 

Sister  Mary  Lorenzo,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Eugenie  L.  Lee,  Santa  Ana,  California 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Holy  Child.  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
St.  Paul.  Minnesota 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Imelda,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Sister  Mary  St.  Wllhelmine.  St.  Hyacinth.  Quebec,  Canada 
Lula  McIntosh.  Prescott,  Arizona 
Mr.  Ivy  McKinnle,  Jackson.  Tennessee 
Frances  P.  Mitchell,  Flagstaff,  Arizona 
Madeline  Moore,  Corpus  ChrisU.  Texas 
June  Nelson,  Flagstaff,  Arizona 
Mary  Leona  Parsons.  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 
Katherine  Pavlich,  Flagstaff,  Arizona 
Eva  Penner,  Tyler,  Texas 
Madalynn  Phllleo,  Santa  Ana,  California 
Katherine  Reed,  CartersvlUe,  Georgia 
Marjorie  Richards,  Flagstaff,  Arizona 
Nora  Martha  Rogstad,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
Salma  Saari,  Duluth,  Minnesota 
Sister  Saint  Christopher,  New  York,  New  York 
Martha  A.  Sandness,  Yakima,  Washington 
Laura  Alice  Saunders.  Flagstaff,  Arizona 
Sister  M.  Tarcislus,  St.  John  Convent.  Unlontown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Edna  Margaret  Voltz.  Springfield,  Illinois 
Vivian  Clyde  Young,  Wctumpka,  Alabama 
Alfred  F.  Zachry,  CartersvlUe.  Georgia 
Charles  Zoubek,  New  York,  New  York 
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Out  of  the  Well  of  Experience 

G.  S.  F. 


Teachers,  keep  in  mind  that  you  are  teaching 
people  and  not  just  teaching  subjects.  The 
individual  is  the  teacher’s  problem — and  his 
justification. 

Consider,  “Why  are  your  pupils  in  school?” 
Probably  half  of  them  because  of  tradition  and 
law.  We  go  to  school  now  until  we  grow  be¬ 
yond  “school  age.”  Another  group  doesn’t  par¬ 
ticularly  want  to  go  to  school,  but  their  parents 
think  they  should;  being  less  stubborn  than 
the  old  folks,  they  go! 

It  is  up  to  the  school  and  the  teacher  to  put 
into  school  activities  something  that  will  in¬ 
terest  and  attract  these  young  folks.  We  can’t 
operate  very  satisfactorily  any  more  on  com¬ 
pulsion  or  discipline  of  the  old,  familiar  type. 
But  teachers  can  interest  students  as  much  as 
they  ever  could.  Do  this  and  school  results 
will  be  better  than  ever,  because  our  modern 
youngsters  have  untold  resources  for  education 
that  were  not  at  the  disposal  of  their  elders. 
Add  to  what  they  have  that  which  we  have  to 
give  them. 


“They  want  to  read  it  ail  at  once,”  says  a 
teacher  who  has  learned  to  use  the  story  plates 
in  Thb  Gregg  Writer  to  stimulate  flagging  in¬ 
terest  and  ambition  on  the  part  of  her  short¬ 
hand  pupils.  Think  what  you  can  do  with  a 
class  that  doesn’t  want  the  recitation  period  to 
end!  Shorthand  will  be  interesting  if  we  give 
it  a  chance. 


“I  would  take  my  key  to  the  Manual,”  she 
began — and  I  smiled.  O  Atlas,  with  the  world 
upon  your  back!  O  load  that  won’t  come  off! 
O  shades  of  Emerson!  If  “our  strength  grows 
out  of  our  weakness,”  out  of  what  does  our 
weakness  grow?  Much  of  it  has  grown  from 
that  uncompromising,  unrelenting  handicap  of 
the  Gregg  teacher — the  key  to  the  Manual ! 


Frequently  we  are  asked  by  teachers  if  we 
consider  a  fountain  pen  more  satisfactory  than 
a  pencil  for  w^riting  shorthand.  Shorthand  can 
be  written  well  with  either  pen  or  pencil.  Both 
instruments  have  advantages — though  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  pen  is  preferable  and  that  its  relative 
advantage  increases  with  the  volume  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  stenographer’s  work. 

However,  more  important  to  the  teacher  and 
student  than  the  choice  of  the  writing  instru¬ 
ment  to  be  used  in  practical  work  is  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  tool  for  use  during  the  learning 
stages.  Regardless  of  what  the  finished  writer 


may  use,  we  are  very  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  student  should  use  a  pen,  and  a  suit¬ 
able  fountain  pen  is  its  most  convenient  form. 

Learning  to  write  shorthand  is,  to  a  large 
extent,’ a  matter  of  hand  training.  There  are 
certain  physical  aims  to  be  accomplished.  A 
light,  even  touch  should  be  acquired — and 
many,  many  students  do  not  have  this  at  the 
start.  Smoothness  and  freedom  of  hand  action 
are  necessary. 

The  use  of  a  pen  aids  greatly  in  developing 
these  important  characteristics  of  style.  The 
use  of  a  pencil  in  many  cases  contributes  to 
the  establishing  of  bad  writing  habits  instead 
of  good  ones.  A  writer  who  has  learned  to  use 
a  pen  can  always  change  to  a  pencil  and  be  the 
better  for  practicing  with  the  pen — but  many 
students  who  have  used  a  pencil  only  are  by 
that  very  fact  prevented  from  ever  becoming 
really  good  writers. 

So  far  as  possible  get  your  pupils  to  equip 
themselves  with  pens  and  learn  to  use  them. 
The  Gregg  pens  have  been  designed  especially 
for  the  writing  of  Gregg  shorthand  and  are 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

♦ 

In  the  Reporter’s  Department  of  the  April 
Gregg  Writer,  beginning  on  page  431,  is  an 
article  on  examinations  which  ought  to  be  read 
and  considered  thoughtfully  by  every  short¬ 
hand  teacher.  It  carries  suggestions  that  should 
be  very  helpful. 


Do  you  write  shorthand?  That  is,  do  you 
use  it  instead  of  longhand  in  your  own  work 
whenever  you  have  the  opportunity?  It  is  a 
somewhat  surprising  fact  (at  least  it  seems  to 
be  a  fact)  that  teachers  of  shorthand,  who 
should  be  of  all  people  appreciative  of  the  high 
service  value  of  the  art,  very  commonly 
employ  their  shorthand  knowledge  only  in  the 
training  of  other  writers. 

The  business  man,  and  the  professional  man 
in  other  fields,  frequently  expend  much  time 
and  effort  to  acquire  knowledge  that  is  a  part 
of  the  working  equipment  of  every  shorthand 
teacher.  In  constantly  increasing  numbers 
they  use  shorthand  for  their  daily  work. 

One  gets  a  lot  of  valuable  writing  practice 
when  shorthand  is  substituted  for  lon^and  in 
the  many  routine  tasks  to  which  it  can  be 
applied.  Such  practice  tends  to  make  better 
writers  and  better  teachers  besides  saving 
time. 

Do  the  teachers  lack  the  faith  that  inspires 
the  lowly  layman? 
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Word-Study  Hints 

By  E.  Lillian  Hutchinson 

Assistant  Editor,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


/T  is  essential  that  the  stenographer  be  con¬ 
stantly  urged  to  improve  her  understanding 
and  use  of  words.  Teachers  may  find  the 
following  suggestions  of  value  for  this  purpose. 

Ei-Ie  Mnemonic 

For  help  in  remembering  how  to  spell  those 
bothersome  ei  and  ie  words,  memorize  this 
simple  jingle: 

If  the  letter  c  you  spy, 

Place  the  e  before  the  i. 

A  ''New  Word"  Notebook 

A  word  notebook,  in  which  to  record  new 
words  noted  in  one’s  reading  or  conversation, 
is  a  valuable  ally  in  the  battle  to  enlarge  one’s 
vocabulary. 

In  such  a  notebook,  jot  down,  say  at  the  top 
of  a  page,  each  new  word  encountered,  together 
with  its  definition  and  the  date  it  was  heard 
or  read.  Then  every  time  the  word  appears 
again,  record  the  date,  the  extract  in  which  it 
appears,  and  the  source.  Do  this  until  the 
word  is  mastered. 

More  ambitious  students  will  probably  in¬ 
troduce  pictures,  red-ink  rulings,  and  other 

devices  to  make  the  book  attractive. 

Overworked  Words 

Many  “perfectly  good”  dictionary  words — 
not  slang  words — are  tremendously  over¬ 
worked.  Some  that  are  now  current  in  our 
daily  press  and  conversation  are: 

complex  (cspe-  intrigue  (as  a  outstanding 

cially  inferior-  verb)  reaction 

ity  complex)  lurid  research 

contacts  message  slay 

convincing  meticulous  sophisticated 

culture  mobilize  subconscious 

focus  {attention)  personality  synthetic 

hectic  poignant  vision 

As  an  “exercise,”  why  not  find  suitable  sub¬ 
stitutes  ? 

How  to  Use  the  Dictionary 

Most  people  fail  utterly  to  get  the  most  out 
of  their  dictionaries.  They  seldom  use  them 
for  anything  further  than  to  verify  spellings, 
pronunciations,  and  definitions  of  words. 


Martin  C.  Flaherty,  in  “How  to  Use  the 
Dictionary,”  lists  twelve  uses  to  which  this 
indispensable  reference  work  may  be  put : 

1.  Spelling  of  words 

2.  Pronunciation  of  words 

3.  Derivation  of  words 

4.  Definition  of  words 

5.  Capitalization  of  particular  words 

6.  Syllabication  and  word  division 

7.  Use  of  the  hyphen  in  compounds 

8.  Forms  of  inflection  of  certain  words  when  these 

are  irregular  or  unusual 

9.  Status  of  words  borrowed  from  other  languages 

10.  Questions  of  usage 

11.  Idioms  and  idiomatic  phrasing 

12.  Proverbial  expressions;  allusions 

Derivations  Add  Interest  to  Spelling 
Lessons 

The  word  “commerce”  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  com,  meaning  “together,”  and  merx, 
meaning  “merchandise.”  It  therefore  means 
an  interchange  of  goods.  Other  words  derived 
from  the  same  root  are  “merchant”  and 
“market.” 

Finding  the  origin  of  such  commcmly  used 
allusions  as  the  following  will  prove  an  enter¬ 
taining  quest  for  your  students.  Most  of  these 
expressions  may  be  found  in  the  dictionary : 

an  eye  for  an  eye  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 

to  the  manner  born  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 

a  red-letter  day  what  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  ? 

a  thorn  in  the  flesh  Gordian  knot 

the  Rialto  the  root  of  all  evil 

Mayfair  the  salt  of  the  earth 

Vanity  Fair  swan  song 

new  wine  in  old  bottles  the  Slough  of  Despond 
Barkis  is  willin’ 

Signs  of  Diminutives 

In  studying  derivations  of  words,  students 
often  fail  to  recognize  diminutives  derived 
from  standard  words  by  the  addition  of  a 
suffix.  The  following  make  interesting  studies : 


Suffix 

Words 

-cule 

animalcule,  molecule 

-el 

kernel,  morsel 

-en 

kitten,  maiden,  chicken 

-et 

lancet,  islet 

-ette 

statuette,  novelette,  cigarette 

-ie 

lassie,  laddie,  caddie 

-kin 

lambkin,  manikin 

-let 

leaflet,  rivulet,  streamlet,  booklet 

-ling 

gosling,  duckling,  nestling 

-ock 

hillock,  bullock 

-y 

doggy,  kitty,  Johnny 
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No  Need  for  Confusion 

Where  is  the  person  who  is  not,  occasionally 
at  least,  confused  alxiut  those  -cede,  -sede,  and 
ceed  verbs?  It’s  really  very  simple  to  keep 
them  straight.  There  is  only  one  ending  in 


-sede — “sui)ersede”  (remember  the  two  s's). 
There  are  just  three  that  are  spelled  with 
-ceed — “exceed,”  “succeed,”  and  “proceed” 
(but,  caution — “procedure”).  All  the  rest  are 
spelled  with  -cede — “secede,”  “recede,”  “inter¬ 
cede,”  “concede,”  etc.  (Continued  on  page  482) 


>  >  > 


Summer-School  Directory  Additions 


INCE  the  May  magazine  was  issued  a 
few  additional  listings  have  been  received, 
ami  a  correction  in  the  courses  to  be 
offered  by  Mr.  .■Mbert  E.  Bullock  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  .\ngeles  (see  be¬ 
low).  Note  also  the  change  in  the  date  li.sted 


for  the  opening  of  the  Harvard  University 
summer  session.  Director  N.  Henry  Black 
writes  us  that  the  work  does  not  start  until 
July  6.  These  corrections  and  the  additions 
that  we  are  listing  below  will  bring  the 
Directory  up  to  date : 


California 

Armstrong  College 
Uerkeley 

('ontent  and  Methods  Courses 
in  Account  InR  and  related 
subjects,  Shorthand,  Typing, 
Ituslness  Practice,  and  Educa¬ 
tion.  Instructors:  J.  Evan 
Armstrong,  Donald  F.  Capen, 
Wilbur  W.  Diehl.  Dou'.se  H. 
Dunkel,  Buth  F.  Garver.  W. 
B.  Holmes,  Dorothy  C.  John¬ 
son,  Florence  A.  Land,  George 
A.  I,«atherman,  Asael  B. 
Murphy.  Bldith  Makey,  Philip 
A.  Munshausen,  Frank  A. 
Waring.  Walter  T.  White, 
Wallace  E.  York 

June  26  to  August  4 

J.  Evan  Armstrong,  Director 
of  the  Summer  Session 

University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  AT  Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 

(List  of  courses  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  those  preriously 
announced  to  be  given  by  Al¬ 
bert  E.  Bullock) 

Tests  and  Measurements  in 
Commercial  Education,  Ma¬ 
terial  and  Methods  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Principles  and  Practices 
(first  term) ;  The  Administra¬ 
tion  of  a  Department,  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Commercial  Education 
(se<«nd  term) 

Connecticut 

Yale  University 
New  Haven 

General  theme  :  "Modem 
Trends  In  Education."  Teach¬ 
ing  Staff:  Drs.  W.  Wallace 
(Charters,  Godfrey  Thomson. 
Mark  A.  May:  Special  Lec¬ 
turers:  William  McAndrew. 
Hughes  Mearns,  Drs.  James 
R.  Angell,  lUcbard  D.  Allen, 
William  J.  Cooper.  Arnold 
Gesell,  HughHartshorne,  Kurt 
Koffka.  William  S.  Learned. 


All>ert  B.  Meredith,  Helen 
H.  Parkhurst,  and  Eduard  L. 
Thornd  ke. 

Massachusetts 

Jordan  Secretarial- 
Tutorial  School 
Chestnut  Hill,  Boston 

Content  and  Metliods  Courses 
in  Shorthand.  Typing,  and 
Business  English;  Psychology 
and  Offlee  Ethics;  Dramatics 

Tu’o  terms — May  29  to  July 
9;  July  10  to  August  20 

Dean  Bradford.  Director  of 
the  Summer  S<'hool 
E.  Kent  lAissone,  President 

Aiississippi 

State  Teachers  College 
Hattiesburg 

Methods  in  commercial  sub¬ 
jects:  Virginia  Caperton 

June  5  to  August  18 

North  Carolina 

The  Woman^s  College 
OF  THE  University  of 
North  Carolina 
Greensboro 

Content  and  Methods  Courses 
in  Typewriting,  Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping,  Advanced  Ac¬ 
counting,  Office  Management, 
and  Retail  Marketing.  In¬ 
structors  :  B.  Prank  Kyker  and 
staff 

June  12  to  July  21 

■lohn  H.  Cook,  Director  of  the 
Summer  School 

North  Dakota 

State  Normal  and 
Industrial  School 
Ellendale,  No.  Dakota 


Beginning  Courses  in  Type¬ 
writing  and  Accounting;  O. 
A.  Banks 

June  19  to  August  19 

K.  M.  Black.  President 

State  Teachers  College 
Minot 

Shorthand,  Tyiiewrlting,  Busi¬ 
ness  English,  Office  Practice: 
ijaura  Wurtzel;  Bookkeeping. 
.Accounting.  Salesman  ship. 
Commercial  Law,  Business 
Mathematics,  Junior  Business 
Training:  Paul  Seaman;  Pen¬ 
manship:  Edna  Hood 

June  19  to  August  11 

Dr.  George  A.  McFarland, 
President 


Ohio 

The  Ohio  State 
University 
Columbus 

Courses  in  Accounting.  Busi¬ 
ness  Law,  Sales  Practice, 
Office  Practice.  Methods  in 
Commercial  Education:  Leslie 
Whale,  first  term;  Lloyd  L. 
Jones,  second  term 

June  19  to  July  26;  July  27 
to  September  1 

Dean  George  F.  Arps,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Summer  Quarter 
t'ouncil 


Texas 


Sam  Houston  State 
Teachers  College 
Huntsville 

Banking,  Commercial  Corre¬ 
spondence,  Commercial  Law: 

L.  L.  Rupert;  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  Methods 


Two  terms — June  5  to  July  14; 
July  16  to  August  17 

L.  L.  Rupert,  Head  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Department 
il.  F.  Estlll,  President 


Washington 

State  College  of 
Washington 
Pullman 

(In  addition  to  courses  an¬ 
nounced  In  the  April  issue) 
IToblems  in  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation.  Commercial  Education 
Tests  and  Measurements,  Re¬ 
search  and  Trends  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education:  Dr.  G.  F. 
Cadisch  and  L.  Gilbert  Dake 

June  12  to  August  9 

University  Coaching 
School 
Seattle 

Content  and  Methods  Courses 
in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

Two  terms — June  14  to  July 
21;  July  24  to  August  24 

Charles  W.  Van  de  Walker, 
Director 


Wisconsin 

Whitewater  State 
Teachers  College 
Whitewater 

Beginning  Shorthand  and 
Methods:  Edith  V.  Bisbee; 
Advanced  Dictation  and  Office 
Practice:  Marie  Benson;  Junior 
Business  Training,  Methods 
Course:  Harlan  Randall:  In¬ 
come  Tax:  Harlan  Randall 

One  term — June  19  to  July  28 

Paul  A.  Carlson,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education 
C.  M.  Y'oder,  President 
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Thirty- fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 

Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 

Held  at  the  W  ar  dm  an  Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  13-15,  1933 

(Concluding  our  report  from  the  May  issue) 


John  F.  Robinson  Frances  Doub  North 

President  Vice  President 


rllF.  Section  Programs  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  followed  the  advance  program  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  April  issue  of  this  magazine, 
the  theme  of  each  section  being  “Teaching 
Aids,  Devices,  and  Standard  School  P2quip- 
ment”  for  the  specific  subject  under  discussion. 
A  complete  report  of  all  proceedings  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  .Association, 
to  be  issued  shortly  under  the  direction  of  its 
new  editor.  Miss  Catherine  F.  Nulty,  assistant 
professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  Our  report  therefore  contains  only  a 
brief  summary  of  the  topics  discussed. 

Shorthand  Section 

Under  direction  of  D.  D.  Lessenberry 
Chairman:  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Ely,  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Eleanor  Ski  min — The  use  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  in  motivating  the  writing  of  shorthand 
was  most  interestingly  demonstrated  by  Miss 
Skimin.  She  has  had  a  series  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  made,  showing  in  detail  the  writing 
movement  of  both  the  beginner  and  the  expert. 
As  the  pictures  were  thrown  on  the  screen. 
Miss  Skimin  pointed  out  the  important  details, 
which  were  vividly  impressed  upon  the  student 
before  he  started  to  write  shorthand,  thus 
eliminating  the  customary  faults  in  proportion, 
slant,  and  in  the  physical  posture  of  the  writer. 

Paul  S.  Lomax — Through  the  use  of  charts, 
duplicating  some  of  the  organization  charts  in 
“Teaching  Principles  and  Procedures  for 


Harry  I.  Good  Arnold  M.  Lloyd 

Secretary  Treasurer 

Gregg  Shorthand”  (Skene,  Walsh,  and  Lo¬ 
max),  Dr.  I^omax  explained  in  detail  the 
value  of  this  type  of  organization  in  phnning 
the  daily  shorthand  theory  lesson. 

Ethel  A.  Rollinson — As  chairman  of  the 
layout  and  equipment  committee  for  this  sec¬ 
tion,  Miss  Rollinson  explained  the  method 
used  by  the  committee  in  collecting  and  evalu¬ 
ating  the  aids  and  devices  for  teaching  and 
learning  shorthand,  which  were  on  display  in 
the  Roosevelt  High  School.  To  aid  the  dele¬ 
gates  in  their  study  of  this  collection,  the  com¬ 
mittee  issued  a  mimeographed  catalog  of  the 
exhibits. 

Typewriting  Section 

Under  direction  of  Catherine  F.  Nulty 
Chairman:  J.  Walter  Ross,  South  Hills  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Wallace  B.  Bowman — Mr.  Bowman  pre¬ 
sented  a  meth<jd  of  introducing  students  to 
tabulating  problems  by  means  of  teaching  a 
simple  method  of  ruling.  He  employs  the  well- 
known  method  of  using  a  pencil  point  at  the 
type  guide.  Moving  the  carriage  from  right 
to  left,  horizontal  lines  are  ruled  first;  then 
the  vertical  lines,  and,  next,  words  are  typed 
in  the  squares  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  numerous  sets  of  headings  and  side- 
headings  called  for  in  the  copy. 

Mildred  Shaffer — By  means  of  seven 
mimeographed  devices.  Miss  Shaffer  showed 
how  definite  standards  can  be  set  up  and  the 
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students  kept  motivated,  and  how  teacher  and 
student  alike  may  constantly  know  precisely 
how  each  is  progressing  with  the  work  in 
hand.  The  seven  devices  are :  ( 1 )  a  six-weeks 
outline  for  elementary  transcription  work ; 
(2)  a  three-part  schedule  devised  for  fast, 
medium,  and  slow  pupils;  (3  and  4)  guides 
for  elite  and  pica  type  machines;  (5)  a  class 
record  sheet;  (6)  an  arithmetical  table  used 
for  rapid  calculation  of  the  number  of  words 
transcribed  a  minute;  (7)  a  yearly  transcrip¬ 
tion  speed  record  for  the  individual  student. 

Gertrude  Ford — Miss  Ford  sketched  the 
history  of  the  typewriter  keyboard  as  it  is  to¬ 
day  and  told  of  the  studies  made  by  Dr. 
August  Dvorak  and  Dr.  W.  L.  Dealey,  both 
of  the  University  of  Washington,  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  more  efficient  keyboard.  The  tabulated 
results  of  instruction  to  various  types  of  stu¬ 
dents  using  the  new  and  old  keyboard  tended 
to  show  advantages  for  the  new  one. 

Miss  Ford  concluded  her  talk  by  showing  a 
moving-picture  film  containing  some  of  the 
pictures  made  of  the  fingering  technique  of 
the  former  World’s  Champion,  Miss  Margaret 
Owen,  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Frank  Gilbreth, 
the  motion-study  engineer,  as  well  as  pictures 
of  students  working  on  the  old  and  new  key¬ 
boards. 

Bookkeeping  Section 

Under  direction  of  IF.  £.  Douglas 
Chairman:  G.  G.  Hill,  Director,  Department  of 

Commerce,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania 

Hastings  Hawkes  and  Henry  Smithline 
discussed  in  detail  the  devices  and  methods 
they  have  used  in  checking  and  correcting 
bookkeeping  papers.  They  submitted  a  correc¬ 
tion  sheet  and  check  sheet  which  reduces  con¬ 
siderably  the  drudgery  of  correcting  and  re¬ 
cording  the  rating. 

H.  A.  Andruss,  who  was  scheduled  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  paper,  was  unable  to  be  present  on 
account  of  illness. 

Business  English  Section 

Under  direction  of  D.  D.  Lessenherry 
Chairman:  Catherine  W.  Ross,  Boston  Clerical 
School,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Reigner — The  writing  of 
a  good  business  letter  is  dependent  absolutely 
upon  a  sound  comprehension  of  the  facts.  If 
a  student  is  to  write  an  effective  letter,  he  must 
first  have  an  understanding  of  the  thoughts 
and  the  situation  that  provided  the  business 
background.  The  test  of  a  letter  is— does  it 
bring  about  the  effect  intended?  Literature  is 


appreciated  for  its  own  sake.  A  business  let¬ 
ter,  on  the  other  hand,  must  produce  results 
and  influence  action.  Long  words  get  into  the 
minds  of  men;  short  words  get  into  their 
hearts. 

Robert  Ray  Aurner  (substituting  for  Lucy 
S.  McCarty,  who  was  unable  to  be  present) — 
Professor  Aurner  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  first  and  last  sentences.  Having  as¬ 
signed  a  topic,  he  allows  the  class  a  certain 
amount  «>f  time  in  which  to  frame  these  sen¬ 
tences.  They  are  then  written  on  the  black¬ 
board  as  a  basis  for  discussion  as  to  directness, 
tone,  and  freshness,  and  these  sentences  are 
then  voted  upon  by  the  class  for  first,  second, 
and  third  choices. 

Selma  Borchardt — Miss  Borchardt  makes 
provision  for  systematic  instruction  designed 
to  increase  the  student’s  vocabulary.  Students 
compile  their  own  books  of  letter  forms.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  obtain  letters  from  local  con¬ 
cerns  for  purposes  of  discussion  and  for  their 
notebooks.  The  Telephone  Company  cooper¬ 
ates  in  furnishing  equipment  for  the  proper 
use  of  the  telephone  as  a  medium  of  business 
expression.  The  better  advertisements  are 
carefully  studied. 

Business  Law  Section 

Under  direction  of  Catherine  F.  Nulty 
Chairman:  Professor  Noel  P.  Laird,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Bernard  Forcey — Mr.  Forcey  believes  that 
the  study  of  commercial  law  makes  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  chief  aim  of  education — the 
development  of  happy  and  useful  citizens.  The 
workbook  minimizes  the  teaching  effort  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  Modern  workbooks  are 
standard — ^the  product  of  specialists  in  their 
field.  They  make  possible  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  and  directed  study. 

Mr.  Forcey  advocates  the  case  method  of 
instruction. 

C.  O.  Thompson — One  of  the  devices  set 
up  by  Mr.  Thompson  for  teaching  Sales,  Part¬ 
nerships,  and  Corporations  is  a  standard  teach¬ 
ing  procedure. 

The  poorest  teacher  is  the  one  who  talks 
too  much.  Students  gain  experience  and  an 
understanding  of  commercial  law  through 
their  own  participation  in  class  work. 

The  more  active  and  forward  pupils  should 
not  be  allowed  to  monopolize  class  discussions. 
The  teacher  should  call  for  an  opinion  from 
the  slower  pupil.  Written  answers  should  be 
required  frequently  to  insure  the  development 
of  ability  to  state  answers  in  writing  properly. 

(Continued  on  page  467) 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT  1 


•  ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Pirating  Books  a  '^Packet” 


The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
April  first  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  pirating  of  popular  textbooks 
and  other  books  dipped  into  on  a  heavy  scale 
by  the  College  Tutoring  Bureau  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts. 

According  to  the  account,  746  reprints  of 
the  works  of  standard  authors  w^re  seized  by 
the  Federal  authorities  in  a  raid  on  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  growing  out  of  a  suit  for  copyright 
violations.  Federal  officials  branded  the  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  “racket.”  It  is  alleged  that  the  Tu¬ 
toring  Bureau  has  infringed  on  at  least  forty 
copyrighted  books  which  comprise  a  part  of 
the  studies  and  outside  reading  at  Harvard. 
Senator  Lodge’s  book  on  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  is  one  of  the  publications  from  which  ex¬ 
tracts  are  said  to  have  been  made.  Among 
Harvard  professors  whose  books  are  alleged 
to  have  been  copied  are  F.  W.  Taussig,  James 
Ford,  and  Charles  J.  Bullock.  Norman 
Thomas,  Socialist  candidate  for  President  in 
the  last  election,  also  is  one  of  the  alleged 
victims,  his  book  on  “America’s  Way  Out” 
being  on  the  complaining  publishers’  list. 

The  publishers,  Ginn  &  Company,  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  and  The  Macmillan 
Company,  filed  separate  suits  against  the  Bu¬ 
reau  for  an  accounting  of  profits  and  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  further  sales  and  re¬ 
printing  by  making  mimeographed  copies  of 
well-known  popular  texts.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  is  said  to  have  disclosed  that  there  are  a 
number  of  similar  places  in  college  towns 
throughout  the  country  realizing  profits  by 
making  reprints  of  copyrighted  books  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  to  students. 

Other  works  alleged  to  have  been  re¬ 
printed  were  “Principles  of  Economics,”  by 
Frederic  B.  Garver  and  Alvin  H.  Hansen; 
“Samuel  Adams,”  by  James  K.  Hosmer;  “Era 
of  the  French  Revolution,”  by  Louis  R.  Gott- 
schalk;  “Social  Revolution,”  by  Albert  G. 
Keller;  “The  Government  of  the  United 
States,”  by  William  B.  Munro ;  “A  Theory  of 
the  Labor  Movement,”  and  “History  of  Trade 
Unionism,”  by  Selig  Perlman. 

Many  instances  could  be  cited  of  literary 


piracy,  but  perhaps  not  on  such  a  wholesale 
scale  as  is  indicated  by  the  reported  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  College  Tutoring  Bureau.  During 
the  past  few  years  the  practice  of  mimeo¬ 
graphing  whole  chapters,  parts  of  chapters, 
or  exercises  from  popular  textbooks  and  using 
this  material  instead  of  the  book  itself  has 
grown  enormously.  Much  of  this  is  due  no 
doubt  to  ignorance  of  the  copyright  laws. 
Many  people  seem  to  think  that  it  is  perfectly 
proper  to  make  such  use  of  copyrighted  ma¬ 
terial  for  class  purposes  if  it  is  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form;  that  the  copyright  applies 
only  to  printed  material.  The  use  of  ma¬ 
terial  from  a  copyrighted  book,  in  whatever 
form,  is  a  violation  of  the  law  and  subject 
to  suit.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  or  not  the  one  making  such  copies 
expects  to  derive  a  monetary  benefit  from  it, 
the  ethical  and  legal  phases  are  still  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  situation.  Mimeographed  material 
from  copyrighted  books,  whether  sold  or  given 
away,  deprives  an  author  and  the  publisher  of 
the  rewards  of  their  ability  and  enterprise  in 
writing  and  publishing  a  book.  The  copy¬ 
right  law  is  supposed  to  give  them  that  pro¬ 
tection. 

Generally  speaking,  the  leading  publishers 
are  very  meticulous  in  these  matters.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  noted  instances  in  which 
material  from  our  copyrighted  books  has  been 
used  without  permission.  Some  of  these  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  copy  our  style  of  typography 
and  binding,  and  to  use  our  identical  illus¬ 
trations,  descriptions,  and  terminology.  “Ra¬ 
tional  Typewriting”  was  the  first  typing  book 
to  present  the  first-finger  approach  to  the 
typewriting  keyboard,  but  it  has  been  widely 
copied,  usually,  however,  by  making  slight 
changes — for  the  sake  of  originality,  no  doubt ! 
Recently  we  were  compelled  to  stop  a  pub¬ 
lisher  from  selling  a  typing  book  that  con¬ 
tained  exercise  after  exercise  from  “Rational 
Typewriting.”  It  cost  the  publisher  in  this 
case  a  good  sum  of  money  to  correct  the 
mistake  made  by  the  author  of  the  book. 

Obviously,  many  teachers  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  taking  materials  they  wish  to  use 
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New  Gregg  Books 


Gregg  Speed 
Building 

By  John  Robert  Gre^^ 

The  only  advanced  shorthand  book 
which  is  itself  a  daily  teaching  plan. 

11.20 


Rational  Dictation 

By  McNamara  and  Markett 

All  dictation  material  graded  accord¬ 
ing  to  syllabic  intensity  and  rich  in 
business  procedure  and  cultural  con¬ 
tent.  Shorthand  vocabulary  in 
margin  of  each  page.  $1.40 


SJOOO  Most-Used  Short¬ 
hand  Forms 

By  John  Robert  Grefiii 

Arranged  by  the  paragraphs  of  the 
Manual,  with  summary  of  each 
principle.  Invaluable.  32c 


i  Fundamental  Drills  in 

Gregg  Shorthand 

By  Beers  and  Scott 

Dictation  material  for  each  para¬ 
graph  in  the  Manual.  All  in  short¬ 
hand.  Exceptionally  good.  $1.50 


I  Direct-Method  Materials 

for  Gregg  Shorthand 

By  Brewington  and  Soutter 

An  authoritative  book  now  available 
for  all  who  wish  to  use  this  new 
method.  $2.00 


Canadian  Business 
Dictation 

By  Simpson  and  Brown 
400  letters  grouped  into  30  vocations. 
Vocabulary  previews  in  italics  $1.00 


The  Automotive 
Industry 

By  Dora  H.  Pitts 

Dictation  material  and  glossary  and 
informative  articles  for  special 
stenographic  training  in  this  indus¬ 
try.  96-page  booklet.  32c 


Congressional  Record 
Dictation 
By  Louis  A.  Leslie 
Contains  76,000  words,  carefully 
selected  from  Congressional  speeches 
— an  ideal  medium  for  training 
pupils  to  pass  The  Gregg  Writer 
Transcription  Tests.  $1.00 


A  merican  Readings  in 
Gregg  Shorthand 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (28c.)  ; 
The  Great  Stone  Face  (28c.)  ;  The 
Man  Without  a  Country  (28c.)  ; 
Creeds  of  Great  Business  Men 
(28c.)  :  Rip  Van  Winkle  (28c.)  ;  The 
five,  in  one  set,  $1.00. 


fV rite  our  nearest  office  a 
you  make  your  teaching 

THE  GREGG  PUBl 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FI 

Gregg  Books  . 
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or  Better  Teaching 


tell  us  how  we  may  help 
sier  and  more  effective. 

SHING  COMPANY 

NCISCO  TORONTO  LONDON  SYDNEY 


Teaching  Principles  and 
Procedures  for  Gregg 
Shorthand 

By  Skene,  Walsh  and  Lomax 
A  lesson  well  planned  is  a  lesson 
well  taught.  Those  who  are  using 
this  book  wouldn’t  be  without  it. 

$1.20 


Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand 

by  the  Analytical  Method 

By  Minnie  DeMotte  Frick 

A  treasure  chest  of  analytical  plans 
and  source  material  for  theory 
teachers.  $2.00 


Diagnostic  T  esting  and 
Remedial  Teaching  of 
Gregg  Shorthand 
By  Ethel  A.  Rollinson 

The  modern  teacher  uses  the  Rollin* 
son  text  and  tests,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Teachers  College. 

_ $2.00 


Transcription  Drills 

By  J.  Walter  Ross 

The  plan  and  classroom  material  of 
a  practical  teacher.  English  correla¬ 
tion  100  per  cent.  $1.20 


Secretarial 

Problems 

By  Benjamin  R.  Haynes 
A  reference  manual  and  bibliography 
for  the  college  student.  $0c 


General  Business  Science 
By  Jones,  Bertschi,  and 
Holtsclaw 

Fundamentals  are  more  valuable 
than  skills.  General  business  science 
comes  before  specialization  in  every 
field. 

Parts  I,  II  and  III,  each  part  $1.00 


The  Technique  of 
T eaching  T ypewriting 

By  Jane  E.  Clem 

A  symposium  of  typing  methods. 
Full  of  helpful  hints  for  the  busy 
teacher.  $2.00 


Self-Dictated  Shorthand 
Practice  Cards 

By  Clay  D.  Slinker 

A  unique  method  of  freeing  the 
theory  teacher  from  dictation  and 
correction.  The  Set,  $1.00 


Gregg  Recorded 
Dictation 

26c  phonograph  records  of  brief 
forms  and  phrases.  Every  student 
should  have  these. 


A  uthoritative 
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from  whatever  source  they  please,  without 
realizing  that  they  are  trespassing  on  the 
rights  of  others.  In  these  cases  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage, 
because  the  cost  of  instituting  and  pressing 
a  suit  would  incur  a  greater  expense  than 


would  be  justified.  The  question  is  entirely 
a  moral  or  ethical  one,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  any  teacher  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
situation  would  not  make  use  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  without  special  permission  of  the 
copyright  owners.  — R.  P.  S. 


>  >  > 


The  Commonest  Words  in  Afrikaans 


TT  have  just  received  a  study,  in  book 
1/1/  form,  entitled  “Voordeskat  en  Woor- 
derhaling”  (Basic  Afrikaans),  by  Mr. 
Gerhard  Aucamp,  which  sets  forth  the  results 
of  his  researches  into  the  field  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  words  in  Afrikaans.  Mr.  Aucamp, 
who  is  a  journalist  and  translator  in  English, 
Dutch,  and  .\frikaans,  is  the  author  of  “Gregg 
Stenografie,”  an  adaptation  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  to  Afrikaans  which  was  written  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Mr.  G.  P.  Scheeper,  B.A.,  cer¬ 
tified  shorthand  writer  in  English,  Afrikaans, 
and  Dutch,  and  who  is  also  an  instructor  at 
the  Technical  College,  Pretoria. 

Mr.  Aucamp’s  study,  which  represents  an 
iiKredible  amount  of  work  and  scientific  or¬ 
ganization,  was  conducted  along  the  line  of 
.\merican  investigations  in  this  field  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  English  language;  but  he  has 
introduced  elements  of  classification  that  make 
it  even  more  significant,  it  seems  to  us.  The 
obvious  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  provide  a 
reliable  source  book  for  the  students  of  short¬ 
hand  who  are  learning  the  Afrikaans  adapta¬ 
tion,  but  it  has  an  equally  important  value  to 
those  studying  the  language  itself. 

As  an  example,  his  research  covers  269,000 
running  words  to  be  found  in  16  diflferent 
classes  of  subject  matter,  each  being  of  suf¬ 
ficient  length  (from  6,000  up  to  29,0(X)  words) 
to  furnish  really  significant  conclusions.  Of 
the  269,000  words  he  tabulated  from  these 
various  sources  he  found  that 

10  commonest  words  account  for  25.4% 

25  commonest  words  account  for  39.9% 

50  commonest  words  account  for  51.6% 

100  commonest  words  account  for  60.9% 

500  commonest  words  account  for  77.0% 

1,000  commonest  words  account  for  82.7% 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  per¬ 
centages  with  the  frequency  of  English  words, 
as  shown  in  the  Harvard  University  List; 

10  commonest  words  26.6% 

25  commonest  words  37.0% 

50  commonest  words  46.9% 

100  commonest  words  55.8% 

500  commonest  words  76.6% 

1,000  commonest  words  87-0% 


Mr.  Aucamp  says  that  his  “frequency  table 
shows  that  the  100  words  of  highest  frequency 
constitute  60.9  per  cent  of  the  material  ana¬ 
lyzed,  while  the  500  commonest  words  make 
up  77.0  per  cent;  after  this  the  percentages 
rise  so  tardily  that  the  second  5(K)  of  the 
thousand  form  only  5.7  per  cent,  bringing  the 
total  for  the  1,000  up  to  82.7  per  cent.  The 
50  commonest  words  are  used  more  than  the 
other  950  of  the  thousand  collectively.” 

Common  Words  the  ”Nerve  Tissue’*  oj  a 
luinguage 

“Why,”  asks  Mr.  Aucamp,  “are  the  words 
forming  this  small  nucleus  of  the  language 
used  with  such  high  frequency?  Because  they 
are  basic  words,  representing  fundamental 
notions;  because  of  their  brevity,  simplicity, 
and  usefulness — humanity  is  ever  busy  reduc¬ 
ing  effort  to  a  minimum,  because  these  words 
are  so  essential,  so  expressive  and  effective  in 
any  language  that  they  may  well  be  called  its 
nerve  tissue.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in 
learning  a  new  language  one’s  first  objective 
should  be  to  tackle  this  small,  highly  useful 
core  and  make  it  the  foundation  for  gradually 
widening  one’s  knowledge.  That  is  the  com¬ 
mon-sense  way,  the  way  of  obtaining  maxi¬ 
mum  results  with  a  minimum  of  time  and 
effort,” 

In  the  study  Mr.  Aucamp  presents  a  list  of 
the  1,000  commonest  words  in  both  English 
and  Afrikaans,  which  makes  it  doubly  valu¬ 
able  in  furnishing  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  list  on  a  bilingual  basis. 

In  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  which  has  a 
population  of  upward  of  seven  million,  there 
are  two  languages  officially  recognized,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Afrikaans.  They  are  used  about 
equally,  and  as  both  are  taught  in  the  schools, 
many  of  the  people  in  South  Africa  use  both 
languages  with  equal  facility.  Incidentally, 
we  may  mention  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
we  published  an  adaptation  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  to  Afrikaans.  As  the  system  was  taught 
in  Technical  Colleges  in  South  Africa,  there 
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was  an  insistent  demand  for  an  adaptation  of 
the  system  which  would  enable  students  to 
use  shorthand  in  both  English  and  Afrikaans. 

Afrikaans  is  derived  from  the  Dutch  (the 
language  of  Holland)  and  was  the  language 
of  the  Transvaal  before  the  formation  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  It  contains  certain 
modifications  of  the  original  Dutch  language 
with  a  sprinkling  of  English  and  “native.” 

We  sincerely  congratulate  Mr.  Aucamp  on 
making  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
study  of  Afrikaans  in  both  its  shorthand  and 
language  forms. 


>  >  / 

The  Most  Frequent 
English  Words 

'\A R.  D.  P.  LINDSLE Y,  author  of  a  sys- 
tern  of  shorthand  called  “Takigraphy,” 
which  was  somewhat  in  vogue  in  the  80’s  and 
early  90’s,  estimated  that  156  words  made  up 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  forms  of 
literary  or  oral  speech;  that  twenty  of  these 
comprised  about  one-third  of  the  language,  and 
that  ten  comprised  one-quarter.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  compare  his  list  of  ten  words 
with  the  Harvard  University  list,  which  also 
comprises  about  25  per  cent  of  average  lan¬ 
guage  material : 


Harvard 

Lindsley 

the 

the 

of 

of 

and 

and 

to 

to 

a 

a 

in 

in 

that 

that 

it 

it 

is 

you 

I 

I 

Obituary 

"^OTICE  has  been  received  of  the  death  of 
G.  H.  Crain,  chairman  of  the  purchasing 
committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Commercial  Colleges,  and  owner  of  the  Otta¬ 
wa  Business  College,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Crain  was  born  April  8,  1866.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Gem  City  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  also  from  the 
business  department  of  Ottawa  University 
and  the  Lawrence,  Kansas,  Business  College. 
From  1896  until  1910  he  was  head  of  the 
Ottawa  University  Department  of  Business. 
In  1910  he  opened  the  Ottawa  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  which  he  managed  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Crain  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Ruby  Macey  Crain;  four  brothers,  Charles 
F.,  Edwin  S.,  Fred  A.,  and  Calvin  R.  Crain ; 
and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  David  Robinson  and 
Mrs.  Evan  R.  Crawford,  to  all  of  whom  we 
extend  our  sympathy. 

Mrs.  Crain  will  continue  the  school,  carry¬ 
ing  on  her  husband’s  good  work. 

Josephine  Hottinger  Trout 

JOSEPHINE  HOTTINGER 
^  TRAUT,  well-known  educator  and 
president  of  Hottinger  Business  School,  San 
Francisco,  died  April  26.  Mrs.  Traut  was 
past-president  of  the  California  Business  Edu¬ 
cators’  Association.  The  news  of  her  death 
brought  on  a  fatal  heart  attack  to  her  brother, 
h'ugene  Hottinger,  a  retired  police  officer  of 
San  Francisco,  who  died  twenty-four  hours 
after  his  sister.  A  double  funeral  was  held 
for  them.  Hundreds  of  friends,  pupils,  city 
and  state  officials  paid  their  respects  to  them 
by  attending  the  services  in  St.  Dominic’s 
Church. 


W.  L.  Edwards 


It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  only  one  dif¬ 
ference — the  word  you  is  placed  in  the  first 
ten  in  the  Lindsley  list  in  place  of  is  in  the 
Harvard  list.  The  next  ten  words  in  the 
Lindsley  list  differ  considerably.  They  are 
jor,  be,  is,  as,  not,  but,  he,  they,  have,  shall — 
the  italicized  words  only  appearing  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  ten  of  the  Harvard  list.  Shall  is  the  only 
word  not  appearing  in  the  first  twenty-eight 
words  in  the  Harvard  list. 

The  surprising  thing  about  the  estimate  is 
that,  while  it  was  prepared  in  1889,  the  first 
ten  words  in  the  two  lists  are  identical,  with 
the  exception  that  you  is  substituted  for  is. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Lindsley  did  not  make 
the  extensive  study  that  was  made  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  Harvard  list,  which  makes  it  all 
the  more  astonishing  that  the  two  lists  al¬ 
most  exactly  agree. 


'T'HE  Pacific  Coast  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
another  distinguished  commercial  educator. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Edwards,  director  of  Commerce 
in  the  Tacoma  (Washington)  schools,  died 
April  24  after  a  week’s  illness.  Mr.  Edwards 
was  the  Dean  of  commercial  education  in  the 
Northwest.  To  the  large  group  of  teachers  and 
students  who  have  known  and  worked  with 
him,  the  loss  is  peculiarly  keen,  in  that  they 
will  miss  not  only  his  guidance  as  a  superior 
administrator,  but  that  they  sustain  the  loss  of 
a  deeply  valued  friend.  To  those  who  have 
known  him  in  civic  affairs,  in  educational  con¬ 
ventions,  in  his  home,  his  death  is  a  personal 
sorrow.  They  will  miss  his  courteous,  helpful, 
generous  suggestions  and  advice.  They  will  re¬ 
member  this  quiet,  friendly  gentleman,  teacher 
and  administrator,  with  an  eternal  affection 
and  respect. 
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A  Graph  for  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Classes 

By  Minnie  A.  W endtland 

Brown’s  School  of  Business,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

The  Rraph  illustrated  here  is  one  kept 
by  the  instructor,  showing  group  prog¬ 
ress  in  typing  speed,  transcription  speed, 
and  daily  percentage  average. 

It  is  used  in  our  intensive  three-months 
course  for  college  students.  Tlie  students  in  this 
course  begin  transcribing  on  the  sixth  day  of 
typing,  and  continue  daily  transcription  until 
the  end  of  the  course,  the  goal  at  the  end  of 
that  time  being : 

Straight  copy  st)eed  60  words  a  minute 

Transcription  speed  48  words  a  minute 

Pe  rcentage — T  S :  CS  80  % 

Tlie  number  of  articles  and  letters  assigned 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course 
are : 

6th  to  10th  day —  1  article —  10-  25  words 

10th  to  20th  day —  2  letters —  25-  50  words 

20th  to  30th  day —  3  letters —  50-  75  words 

30th  to  40th  day —  3  letters —  75-100  words 

40th  to  50th  day —  6  letters — 100-150  words 
50th  to  60th  day —  9  letters — 150-200  words 
60th  to  62d  day — 19  letters —  75-250  words 

The  rapid  and  thorough  progress  made  in 
our  transcription  classes  is  attributed  to  the 
early  presentation  of  the  entire  keyboard,  and 
the  balanced  and  perfectly  planned  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  new  text,  “Gregg  Typing,”  In¬ 
tensive  Edition  (SoRelle  &  Smith).  IT  CAN 
BE  DONE,  but  you  will  have  to  use  Gregg 
Typing  from  the  very  beginning! 

Explanation  of  Graph 

The  figures  along  the  left  margin  of  the 
graph  represent  both  “Words  a  Minute”  and 
“Percentages.”  The  vertical  lines  each  repre¬ 
sent  a  single  day,  as  indicated  in  the  bottom 
margin. 

The  intersection  of  the  proper  date  line  with 
the  horizontal  line  corresponding  to  the  speed 
or  percentage  to  be  recorded  is  spotted  and 
connecting  lines  are  drawn  between  the  dots 
for  consecutive  records  of  the  same  kind — 
copying,  transcribing,  or  the  percentage  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  transcription  speed  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  copying  speed. 

Although  this  graph  is  based  on  the  daily 
averages  of  a  class,  it  can  be  used  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  graph  to  be  kept  by  each  student.  It 
meets  every  requirement  of  educational  leaders 
who  insist  that  only  by  constant,  accurate 
measurement  and  faithful  recording  devices  can 
we  keep  the  student’s  interest  in  his  own  prog¬ 
ress  at  the  peak. 
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Haw  Can  I  Make  My  Shorthand 
Lesson  Interesting. 

By  Solomon  Safran 

Morris  High  School,  New  York  City 


/F  we  desire  our  students  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  shorthand,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  present  the  material  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  maintain  their  interest.  This,  of 
course,  can  be  eflfectively  secured  if  the  teacher 
resorts  to  some  of  the  pedagogical  expedients 
aimed  to  produce  this  desirable  reaction. 

Psychologists  define  interest  as  the  power 
to  procure  favorable  regard;  also  the  power 
to  induce  anyone  to  participate. 

When  we  interest  our  students,  what  are 
we  really  doing?  Are  we  not  amusing  them? 
.\re  we  not  exciting  their  curiosity?  That  is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing.  .\re  they  ask¬ 
ing  questions  about  this  thing  or  that  thing? 
IX)  they  take  everything  we  say  for  grante<l? 
If  the  facts  are  not  taken  for  granted,  then 
our  attempt  to  procure  their  interest  has  been 
successful. 

What  are,  then,  some  of  the  expedients  that 
can  be  effectively  employed  in  the  classroom? 

I  shall  describe  some  of  the  devices  that  I 
have  employed  in  both  my  elementary  and 
advanced  shorthand  classes. 

A  Taste  of  What  Is  to  Follow 

The  occasional  presentation  of  an  ad¬ 
vanced  principle  in  a  cursory  manner  is  one 
way — in  fact,  an  excellent  way — of  stimulat¬ 
ing  interest.  To  illustrate :  If,  in  the  in¬ 
cipient  stage  of  the  subject,  the  word  “bank” 
should  occur  in  a  sentence,  would  it  be  amiss 
to  show  the  class  the  advanced  outline  for 
this  word?  Not  at  all,  if  it  be  explained  in 
a  simple  manner.  Wherever  this  expedient 
can  be  employed,  by  all  means  resort  to  it. 

When  the  brief  forms  for  the  frequently 
recurring  words,  such  as  of,  that,  the,  and,  to, 
a,  in,  it,  is,  and  I,  are  introduced  in  the  early 
part  of  the  course,  might  this  not,  then,  be 
an  appropriate  time  to  point  out  how  this 
more  or  less  flexible  priiKiple  can  be  applied 
to  a  great  many  words?  These  are  just  a  few 
instances  where  an  advanced  principle  can  be 
touched  upon  in  a  lesson  not  devoted  to  its 
discussion,  and  by  some  queer  quirk  of  human 
nature  the  forms  thus  presented  “out  of  order” 
make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  student’s 
mind. 

As  teachers  of  shorthand,  we  are  prone  to 


adhere  to  the  text.  Many  of  us  present  the 
rules  verbatim  as  formulated  in  the  textbook. 
An  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach  a  topic 
that  is  apparently  difficult  of  comprehension 
in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  A  new  les¬ 
son,  regardless  of  its  difficulty,  appears  simple 
if  the  material  be  presented  in  logical  order. 

Slogans  or  Quotations  Help 

What  expedients  may  then  be  employed 
in  the  more  advanced  shorthand  classes?  A 
good  one,  especially  suited  to  a  beginners’  dic¬ 
tation  class,  is  the  writing  on  the  blackboard 
of  a  slogan,  a  famous  utterance,  or  perhaps  a 
moral  precept. 

If,  for  instance,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  a  moral  precept  or  of  some  fa¬ 
vorable  course  of  action,  say  thrift,  some  such 
saying  as  the  following  might  be  written  on 
the  board :  “It  is  what  we  save,  rather  than 
what  we  earn,  that  will  build  for  us  in  the 
future  a  competence.”  Through  repetition, 
this  course  of  action  is  impressed  on  the  stu¬ 
dent.  The  teaching  of  a  precept,  important 
as  it  may  seem,  is  secondary,  the  pedagogical 
expedient  designed  to  arouse  “interest”  being 
of  paramount  importance. 

Dictate  Current  Topics 

The  reading  of  a  short  biographical  sketch 
of  an  historical  character,  such  as  Lincoln  or 
Washington,  at  an  opportune  time  proved  in¬ 
teresting  in  my  dictation  class,  as  did  also 
the  reading  of  a  short  account  of  the  life  of 
the  English  author,  Edgar  Wallace,  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  writer  at  the  time  of  Wallace’s 
death. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  community 
about  this  same  time  was  the  announcement  of 
the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  Benjamin 
N.  Cardozo,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  This  incident  prompted  me 
to  read  to  the  class  some  of  the  comments  by 
statesmen,  lawyers,  and  educators,  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  relative  to  the 
appointment.  Here  was  also  an  opportunity 
for  me  to  correlate  the  dictated  matter  with 
the  subject  of  Civics. 
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A  Diversified  Lesson 

The  reading  of  a  brief  report  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  unemployment  conditions,  particularly  in 
New  York  City,  made  to  the  Governor  by  the 
chairman  of  the  State  Temporary  Relief  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  course  to  be  followed  by 
the  state  on  the  basis  of  this  report ;  the 
reading  of  a  news  item  announcing  a  basket¬ 
ball  game  to  be  played  between  the  home 
school  and  another  high  school ;  an  excerpt 
from  the  life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  in  which 
his  eccentricities  were  portrayed;  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  three  business  letters;  the  dictation  of 
some  brief  forms ;  and  the  correction  of  the 
homework  made  up  a  typical  shorthand  les¬ 
son,  forty  minutes  in  duration. 

Contrast  this  recitation  with  one  replete 
with  technical  dictation.  The  first  is  a  diver¬ 
sified  process;  the  second,  a  restrictive  one. 
In  the  first,  the  teacher  is  not  a  slave  to  the 
textbook;  in  the  second,  he  is. 

Aim  to  Stimulate  Interest  Along  With 
Efficiency 

The  diversified  process  is  stimulating  and 
conducive  to  efficiency,  whereas  the  restrictive 
process,  if  carried  to  any  great  extent,  becomes 
monotonous  and  uninteresting  and  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  student. 
Like  the  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns,  this 
latter  process  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  student.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  process 
is  effective;  but  beyond  this  point,  it  yields 
a  smaller  proportionate  return.  In  the  di¬ 
versified  plan  this  is  not  so,  because  just  as 
the  turning  point  becomes  apparent,  shifting 
to  the  dictation  of  an  altogether  different  type 
of  matter  will  not  mar  the  students’  efficiency. 

The  writer  holds  no  brief  for  any  one 
method  of  producing  enthusiasm  for  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Some  of  the  expedients  discussed  in  this 
article  have  been  tried  by  him  with  success. 
To  produce  a  more  interested  and  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  shorthand  writer  is  the  all-important 
thing. 

*  A  * 


Plan  Ahead! 

'^HOSE  of  you  who  are  planning  to  cross 
the  “Big  Drink”  in  the  summer  of  1934 
should  plan,  if  possible,  to  be  in  Amsterdam  in 
the  first  week  of  August  to  visit  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Shorthand  Congress.  If  you  are  looking 
so  far  ahead,  we  suggest  that  you  write  to  the 


Secretary  of  the  International  Shorthand  Con¬ 
gress,  Mr.  A.  E.  d’Oliveira,  De  Lairessestr. 
121,  Amsterdam,  Holland.  He  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  all  the  information  he  now  has  avail¬ 
able,  which  is  quite  a  lot,  and  to  keep  you  in 
touch  with  further  developments  as  they  occur. 

Even  if  you  are  able  to  spend  only  a  day  or 
two  at  the  Congress  it  will  be  well  worth  your 
while  to  have  a  chance  to  participate  in  such 
an  event.  It  will  enable  you  to  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  leading  shorthand 
writers  and  teachers  of  Europe.  In  Europe, 
you  see,  they  don’t  separate  their  shorthand 
practitioners  from  their  shorthand  teachers  as 
we  do  here;  they  all  meet  together. 


AAA 

What  the  Business  Executive  Expects 
from  the  Commercial  Teacher 

(Concluded  from  page  442) 

or  that  there  was  a  tie-up  on  the  trolley  car  or 
the  subway,  or  that  he  had  to  stop  at  the  deli¬ 
catessen  to  order  onion  salad. 

The  sixth  injunction  which  the  business 
teacher  should  relay  to  the  pupil  is.  Be  Prompt. 
To  the  business  executive,  delays  are  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  old  poem  about  the  battle  being 
lost  because  the  nail  was  lost  from  the  horse’s 
shoe  really  indicates  that  somebody  was  behind 
time  either  in  inspecting  the  horses  or  the 
movements  of  the  enemy. 

The  seventh  injunction  that  should  be  re¬ 
layed  is.  Be  Prompt.  Time  is  money  in  these 
days,  even  when  so  many  people  have  so  much 
of  it  on  their  hands,  and  business  in  this  eco¬ 
nomical  area  recognizes  that  fact  even  when 
business  executives  have  more  time  for  golf 
than  ever  before. 

There  are  many  other  features  in  business 
life  which  are  essentials,  particularly  to  the 
young  man  entering  it,  but  so  many  writers, 
and  business  partners,  and  big  executives,  and 
accounting  systems,  and  statistical  soothsayers, 
etc.,  are  putting  forth  those  other  attributes 
in  various  magazines,  newspaper  articles,  radio 
talks,  and  platform  addresses  that  I  do  not 
deign  to  discuss  them  in  this  letter.  I  merely 
mention  one  of  the  humbler  virtues  of  business 
activity. 

And  closing  this  letter,  let  me  call  it 
“Promptness.” 

By  the  way,  to  avoid  a  postcript,  did  I  say 
that  a  further  injunction  that  the  business 
teacher  should  relay  to  the  student  is — Be 
Prompt  ? 
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Making  the  Business  Community 
a  Laboratory  for  Business  Science 

By  Nellie  Hilbish 

Dallas  Technical  High  School,  Dallas,  Texas 


TOO  much  cannot  be  said  about  the 
importance  of  general  business  science 
as  a  foundation  subject  which  may  be 
studied  by  pupils  in  the  last  year  of  grammar 
school  or  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  high 
school.  This  study  gives  the  pupil  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  business  activities  which  he 
meets  in  everyday  living,  as  well  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  vocabulary  of  everyday  business  terms. 
Regardless  of  what  major  occupation  the  pup'l 
may  engage  in  as  a  citizen,  there  are  certain 
business  functions  that  touch  his  daily 
activities. 

Since  General  Business  Science,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  choose  to  call  the  junior  business 
course,  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  pupils 
of  the  high  school  age,  it  behooves  the  teacher 
to  keep  all  the  initial  interest  and  enthusiasm 
which  pupils  bring  to  the  class  by  availing 
himself  of  every  means  possible  for  presenting 
the  material  in  the  most  interesting  manner. 
What  better  coiKrete  examples  of  the  lessons 
in  the  textbook  can  be  found  than  those  within 
the  pupil’s  own  community  and  surrounding 
communities  with  which  he  is  familiar?  No 
matter  how  large  or  how  small  a  community 
may  be,  there  is  opportunity  to  use  its  business 
section  as  a  laboratory  for  pupils  studying 
business. 

Use  Your  Own  Community  to  Illustrate  ' 
Course 

One  of  the  chief  objectives  of  education  is 
to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  worth-while 
citizenship  in  their  own  communities.  The 
purpose  of  the  junior  business  course  is  to  give 
students  a  thorough  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  business  activities  and  employment 
opportunities  that  may  be  found  in  the  home  ' 
town  and  not  to  set  them  looking  for  “greener 
pastures”  elsewhere. 

When  I  was  teaching  in  a  small  town  of 
about  a  thousand  inhabitants,  I  used  the  busi¬ 
ness  center  quite  extensively,  and  the  pupils 
of  the  commercial  department  filled  many  of 
the  positions  of  the  town  after  they  had  grad¬ 
uated  from  high  school.  One  of  the  bankers 
spoke  to  the  commercial  law  and  bookkeeping 
classes  and  gave  us  the  privilege  of  visiting  his 
bank.  Several  trips  were  made  to  inspect  sets 
of  well-kept  books  in  accounting  departments. 


Our  classes  in  commercial  geography  visited 
a  larger  city  nearby  to  see  industries  that 
could  not  be  studied  at  home.  We  also  visited 
the  creameries,  elevators,  and  flour  mill  in  our 
own  community. 

These  trips  served  the  dual  purpose  of  tying 
the  high  school  to  the  real  business  situations 
of  the  town  and  of  arousing  a  friendly  inter¬ 
est  in  the  work  being  done  at  the  high  school. 
The  business  men  were  highly  cooperative. 
The  owner  of  the  mill  gave  awards  for  the 
best  essays  on  the  trip  through  the  flour  mill. 
The  druggist  discovered  our  need  for  a  Vic- 
trola  in  the  typewriting  class  and  donated  it 
to  us.  We  raised  money  by  giving  a  “pie 
supper”  to  buy  the  necessary  set  of  records. 

These  illustrations  are  given  to  show  that 
there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  even  for  the 
teacher  in  a  small  town  to  make  the  work 
alive  and  effective.  Any  teacher  who  is  not 
making  use  of  his  community  for  illustrative 
purposes  is  losing  a  great  chance  to  enrich 
the  commercial  course  and  to  make  it  of  most 
value  to  the  pupils. 

"Contact”  the  Local  Business  Men 

The  subject  of  general  business  science  espe¬ 
cially  needs  the  business  community  as  a 
working  laboratory,  as  it  embraces  every  phase 
of  business  activity  that  touches  the  pupils’ 
lives  while  they  are  in  high  school  and  that 
they  will  meet  after  graduation. 

The  first  essential  step  in  this  plan  is  to 
secure  the  business  man’s  permission  to  use 
his  place  of  business  for  illustrative  purposes. 
The  teacher  of  general  business  science  there¬ 
fore  must  be  able  to  make  contacts  with  the 
business  men  of  his  community.  Just  here,  let 
us  look  at  that  word  contact.  Notice  that  more 
than  half  of  the  word  is  made  up  of  tact,  and  the 
first  part  of  it  is  con — a  Latin  word  meaning 
with.  “With  tact”  is  the  real  secret  of  ap¬ 
proaching  business  men  when  asking  for  their 
cooperation  with  the  commercial  department. 
In  most  cases  if  the  teacher  fails  to  get  the 
business  man’s  cooperation,  it  is  because  he 
fails  to  sell  the  idea  through  tactful  presenta¬ 
tion  of  his  plan. 

Teachers  will  find  three  kinds  of  persons 
with  whom  to  deal.  First,  the  man  who  is 
very  suspicious  and  who  thinks  that  the  teacher 
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or  pupils  may  discover  some  of  his  precious 
business  secrets  while  they  are  examining  the 
business  set-up.  Second,  the  good-hearted 
man  who  has  nothing  to  hide;  he  is  glad  to 
show  all  that  he  can  and  to  explain  every¬ 
thing  possible.  He  feels  flattered  that  he  has 
been  called  upon  for  his  services  and  for  his 
judgment.  Third,  the  business  man  who  knows 
that  such  work  done  with  school  children  is 
of  much  more  value  in  the  free  advertising 
he  gets  than  it  costs  him  in  time  and  patience 
with  the  pupils ;  this  man  welcomes  the  chance 
to  cooperate. 

The  last  two  types  are  a  delight  to  any 
teacher  seeking  practical  illustrations.  The 
first  type  must  be  handled  with  all  the  tact 
and  resourcefulness  at  one’s  command.  If 
there  are  certain  things  that  the  suspicious 
type  of  business  man  declines  to  show  the  class 
— by  all  means  be  thankful  for  what  you  can 
get  from  him  and  do  not  press  him  further. 
If  no  harm  comes  of  your  first  visit  to  his 
business,  perhaps  his  fears  will  be  allayed  and 
he  will  welcome  the  second  visit  from  your 
classes. 

What  Places  to  Visit 

There  are  certain  things  to  be  found  in 
every  community  that  should  be  studied  first¬ 
hand.  The  Post  Office,  express  office,  banks, 
insurance  and  real  estate  offices,  as  well  as  the 
general  business  set-up  of  the  city  as  a  trad¬ 
ing  or  industrial  center.  The  teacher  of  busi¬ 
ness  science  should  make  a  detailed  study  of 
the  community  for  his  own  information ;  there 
will  be  many  things  of  interest  though  some 
may  appear  to  be  insignificant  at  first. 

In  my  work  at  the  Dallas  Technical  High 
School,  I  am  very  fortunately  situated.  My 
school  is  located  just  a  few  blocks  from  the 
heart  of  the  shopping  district  of  a  city  that  is 
one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  Southwest. 
The  working  laboratory  for  our  course  in 
business  science,  or  elementary  business  train¬ 
ing  as  it  is  named  in  the  course  of  study,  is 
so  large  that  our  problem  is  to  decide  which 
are  the  more  important  business  concerns  that 
should  be  visited  and  studied.  In  addition  to 
the  places  enumerated  above,  we  take  trips  to 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  the 
main  office  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
several  large  newspaper  plants,  and  the  rail¬ 
road  terminal.  One  can  hardly  believe  it  to 
be  true,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  pupils 
in  my  classes  had  been  living  in  Dallas  all 
their  lives  and  had  never  been  in  the  railroad 
station  before  our  trip  to  it  last  spring! 

The  telephone  company  has  always  been 
very  cooperative  in  lending  several  real  tele¬ 
phones  for  our  work  in  “telephone  manners,” 
besides  sending  us  a  speaker  twice  each  year 


to  discuss  the  subject  of  telephones.  Last  year 
when  the  company  issued  its  new  directories, 
the  management  sent  us  thirty-five  copies  of 
the  old  directories.  Movie  films  were  supplied 
for  our  use  by  the  telephone  company.  General 
Electric  Company,  and  the  Educational  Film 
Exchange. 

Other  places  that  we  visit  are  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  a  commercial  bank,  a  radio 
station,  and  a  department  store.  The  banks 
send  us  a  speaker  twice  each  year,  and  so  does 
the  department  store.  Both  telegraph  com¬ 
panies  have  been  very  liberal  in  furnishing  real 
blanks  for  our  use.  Pupils  are  much  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  real  blanks,  but  those  in  the 
“workbooks”  are  also  used  to  good  advantage 
in  connection  with  supervised  study. 

Personal  Interviews 

One  of  the  most  valuable  projects  of  the 
second  semester’s  work  in  business  science  is 
the  personal  interviews  that  each  pupil  is 
expected  to  make.  The  personnel  director  of 
one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in  the 
city  interviewed  one  hundred  twelve  pupils, 
who  filled  in  a  real  employment  application 
blank  for  the  same  store.  The  main  objective 
of  these  interviews  was  to  give  the  pupils 
practice  in  meeting  real  employment  condi¬ 
tions,  not  to  encourage  them  to  seek  positions. 
In  fact,  each  one  was  warned  by  the  teacher 
and  the  personnel  director  that  he  should  stay 
in  school  until  he  is  graduated,  as  this  is  the 
age  of  specialization  and  there  is  no  room  for 
immature  boys  and  girls  in  business.  These 
same  pupils  were  also  required  to  interview 
one  person  already  engaged  in  some  occupa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  interested  and  to  make 
a  report  of  their  findings. 

Correlating  Field  Trips  and  Class  Work 

K  most  important  thing  to  remember  about 
this  work  is  that  it  must  be  carefully  planned 
in  advance  so  that  there  will  be  no  failures 
and  no  lost  motion.  Then  the  plan  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  some  sort  of  follow-up  work  after 
each  trip  has  been  made.  Field  trips  should 
not  be  made  and  then  immediately  forgotten. 
Every  trip  should  have  a  definite  purpose  and 
one  that  correlates  closely  with  the  work  in 
hand  in  the  classroom.  A  good  way  to  check 
on  results  of  trips  is  through  reports  to  the 
class  and  by  keeping  well-planned  notebooks 
and  booklets.  A  permanent  record  of  work 
done  not  only  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils, 
but  also  adds  to  the  parents’  interest.  What 
parent  is  not  proud  to  show  off  an  attractive 
booklet  or  notebook  that  his  son  or  daughter 
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has  made  at  school.  Thus,  another  link  is 
made  between  home  and  school. 

By  the  term  “attractive  booklet”  I  do  not 
mean,  however,  that  notebooks  are  to  be 
bedecked  with  “ribbon  and  lace.”  In  fact,  sim¬ 
ple,  business-like  covers,  with  plenty  of  valu¬ 
able  material  within  those  covers,  are  to  be 
preferred.  A  tactful  way  to  prevent  “fussy” 
covers  is  to  suggest  in  advance  that  frills  have 
no  place  in  a  business  office. 

Pupils  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from 
introducing  “business”  atmosphere  into  their 


class  work.  They  like  to  have  their  class  offi¬ 
cers  given  titles  that  are  used  in  business 
offices. 

Teachers  who  take  the  time  to  plan  their 
course  around  the  business  community  will  be 
well  repaid  for  any  extra  time  and  work  it 
takes  in  making  the  trips  and  other  first-hand 
studies.  The  added  interest  and  increased 
enthusiasm  shown  by  the  pupils  is  enough  to 
justify  all  the  effort  it  takes  to  make  use  of 
the  business  community  as  a  laboratory  for 
business  science. 


k  k  M 


New  York  Teachers  Meet  in  Annual 
Spring  Conference 


The  sixth  an¬ 
nual  Spring 
Conference  of 
the  Commercial 
Education  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York 
and  Vicinity  was 
held  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  all 
day  Saturday,  May 
6.  Over  three  hun¬ 
dred  were  in  at- 
tendaiKe  at  the 
various  meetings 
and  at  luncheon. 

The  theme  of 
the  conference,  ably 
presided  over  by 
Dr.  Joseph  C.  Meyer,  dean  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege  School  of  Commerce,  was  “Progressive 
Methods  and  Practices  in  Business  Education 
as  Applied  to  Drill,  Review,  and  Habit  For¬ 
mation.”  A  complete  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  will  be  printed  in  the  Association  Year¬ 
book,  which  sells  for  $1.00. 

A  most  impressive  feature  of  the  luncheon 
was  the  awarding  of  the  association  medal  and 
plaque  to  Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara.  Our  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  will  describe  this  event  and  give 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  McNamara’s  rise 
to  his  present  position  as  one  of  the  foremost 
commercial  educators  of  this  country. 

New  C.  E.  A.  Officers  Elected 

The  following  officers  of  the  Commercial 
Education  Association  were  elected  for 
1933-34: 

President,  Simon  J.  Jason,  administrative 
assistant,  Walton  High  School,  New  York; 
rice  presidents,  Prof.  George  M.  Brett,  chair¬ 


man,  Department 
of  .\ccounting  at 
the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York, 
and  Thomas  G. 
O’Brien,  president 
of  Drake  Business 
Schools,  New  York 
City;  secretary^, 
Mildred  K.  Bent¬ 
ley,  in  charge  of 
the  Annex,  Girls’ 
Commercial  High 
School,  Brooklyn; 
treasurer,  Henry 
Smithline,  chair¬ 
man,  Department 
of  Accounting  and 
Business  Practice,  Grover  Cleveland  High 
School,  Ridgewood,  Long  Island;  Executive 
Committee  member,  Nathaniel  Altholz,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Commercial  Education,  New  York  City. 

The  morning  was  devoted  to  the  section 
meetings — accounting  and  commercial  law, 
administration  and  teacher  training,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  salesmanship,  college  interests,  com¬ 
mercial  arts,  economics  and  economic  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  the  two  shorthand  programs. 

The  G.  S.  T.  A.  Meeting 

At  the  Gregg  meeting.  President  C.  O. 
Thompson,  vice  principal  of  Mount  Vernon 
High  School,  introduced  two  prominent  out- 
of-town  teachers. — Miss  Mary  Musgrave,  of 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  and  Miss 
Catherine  F.  Nulty,  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  They  gave  their  views  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  theme  to  typewriting 
and  shorthand,  with  Horace  G.  Healy,  of 
Evander  Childs  High  School,  New  York  City, 
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acting  as  commentator.  Digests  of  both  talks 
will  be  given  in  one  of  our  Fall  issues. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year 
resulted  as  follows: 

President,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Arnold,  first  as¬ 
sistant  at  Eiastern  District  High  School, 
Brooklyn;  vice  presidents,  Alexander  Rosen, 


acting  head  of  the  Shorthand  Department  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  Brooklyn; 
Martha  E.  Bowen,  Haaren  High  School,  New 
York  City,  and  Frank  D.  March,  Drake 
School,  New  York  City;  secretary-treasurer, 
Archibald  Alan  Bowie,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


>  >  > 


Briefs  from  the 

California  Secondary  School  Principals'  Conference  on 

"A  New  Secondary  School  for  a  New  Social  Order” 

San  Jose,  April  10-12 


^ALTER  L.  BACHRODT,  Superin- 
''  tendent  of  Schools,  S(n*  Jose — Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  bills  before  the  legislature  are 
attacking  the  children  of  the  communities,  and 
not  solely  the  teachers.  We  will  have  to  bend 
as  teacher  individuals,  but  we  are  going  to 
stand  fast  for  the  children's  rights.  May  you 
all  take  from  this  convention  a  fighting  spirit 
to  see  that  the  next  generation  gets  an  even 
break. 

ViERLiNG  Kersey,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Sacramento — That  which 
we  see  about  us  is  not  the  end  of  our  social 
order,  but  it  is  the  end  of  the  weak  and  faulty 
in  that  social  order.  .  .  .  The  lag  in  school 
practice,  particularly  on  the  secondary  school 
level,  due  to  inertia,  to  the  maintenance  of  old, 
outworn  conceptions  of  the  “cultivated  gentle¬ 
man,’’  the  “ediKated  man,’’  the  “cultured  class,’’ 
prevents  any  recognition  within  the  school  of 
the  part  played  by  actual  American  life  as  it 
is  lived  in  our  community,  our  commonwealth, 
and  our  nation.  .  .  . 

It  is  at  once  proper  that  we  should  face 
frankly  the  fact  that  the  secondary  school 
will  not  contribute,  with  any  degree  of  influ¬ 
ence  or  even  significance,  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  social  order  until  it  undertakes  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  reconstruction  of  its  own  philosophy 
and  procedures.  As  secondary  education  faces 


a  contemporary  life  which  represents  not 
merely  financial  bankruptcy  but  intellectual 
and  spiritual  bankruptcy  as  well,  we  sense  that 
whatever  American  life  may  have  contributed 
by  way  of  education  in  and  out  of  school,  the 
result  has  been  an  American  mind  formed  to 
deal  with  things  rather  than  ideas ;  with  profits 
rather  than  advantages;  with  materials  rather 
than  concepts.  .  . . 

The  new  secondary  education  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  a  strong  society  is  produced  by 
developing  a  strong  socialized  individualism. 
Getting  lost  as  an  individual  in  the  maze  of 
secondary  school  offerings  is  a  tragedy  of  this 
day. 

Nicolas  Ricciardi,  Chief,  Division  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  Sacramento — To  be  guided  by 
ideals  does  not  at  all  mean  to  be  visionary.  The 
pages  of  history  call  to  mind  that  to  lose  one’s 
ideals  is  a  tragedy;  that  to  lose  one’s  money 
is  merely  an  incident  in  the  toll  of  time ;  that 
the  surest  way  to  the  real  is  through  the  ideal, 
since  the  things  which  are  realities  today  and 
are  accepted  as  part  and  parcel  of  common  life 
were  at  one  time  ideals. 

A.  H.  Spindt,  Principal,  Kem  County  High 
School,  Bakersfield — Our  prime  job  to  which 
we  pledge  ourselves  is  to  hold  to  the  ideals 
which  are  most  important  for  the  welfare  of 
the  children. 


I  ~~  ■  1 

NEW  BOOKS  TO  READ 

The  Art  of  Educational  Reaearch,  by  Dr.  Harold  H.  Abclaon  (World  Book  Company).  } 

Contemporary  Economic  Problemt,  by  Paul  Fleming  Gemmill  and  aaaociatea  (Harper  & 

IBrothera). 

The  Educational  Frontier,  by  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  editor,  John  Dewey,  and  othera  (The 
Century  Company). 

Introduction  to  Buaineaa:  a  Caae  Book,  2d  edition,  by  Horace  N.  Gilbert  and  Charlea  I. 

^  Gradi  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.). 

Principlea  of  Secondary  Education,  by  Eddar  M.  Draper  and  Alexander  C.  Roberta  (The 
Century  Company). 

The  Shorter  Oxford  Endliah  Dictionary  (Oxford  Univeraity  Preaa).  ! 

Study  Guide  in  Secondary  Education,  by  Eddar  M.  Draper  and  Alexander  C.  Roberta  (The  I 

Century  (Company).  I 
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(Report  continued  from  page  454) 


Edward  L.  Cooper — Professor  Cooper  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  mock  trials,  field  trips,  and 
other  devices  for  arousing  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  law.  In  his  opinion  there  are  excellent 
opportunities  for  correlating  the  teaching  of 
commercial  law  with  the  use  of  legal  forms  in 
the  teaching  of  typewriting. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  Section 

Under  direction  of  Louis  A.  Rice 
Chairman:  /.  Leslie  Bowling,  Strayer  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

P.  Myers  Heiges — Mr.  Heiges  stated  that 
in  his  experience  teaching  devices  were  of 
unusual  value  in  the  subject  of  business  arith¬ 
metic.  The  devices  he  used  enabled  his  class 
to  start  to  work  immediately  and  without  any 
time  wasted  through  the  dictation  of  problems. 

W.  R.  Kiddoo — Mr.  Kiddoo  demonstrated 
the  practical  use  of  the  slide  rule  in  solving 
business  arithmetical  problems.  He  showed  the 
ease  with  which  the  slide  rule  can  be  mastered 
and  also  showed  the  economy  in  the  use  of  a 
slide  rule  -when  compared  with  the  cost  of 
eJlpensive  calculating  machines. 

Dr.  John  J.  W.  Neuner — Dr.  Neuner 
stfited  that  the  use  of  calculating  machines  for 
teaching  commercial  arithmetic  was  still  in 
the  experimental  stage.  He  enumerated  a  long 
list  of  schools  that  are  experimenting  with 
machines  and  pointed  out  that,  due  to  the  large 
investment  required  to  equip  classrooms  with 
machines,  this  idea  would  not  be  very  popular 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Economic  Geography  Section 

Under  direction  of  John  F.  Robinson 
Chairman:  Dr.  Frank  E.  Lakey,  High  School 

for  Boys,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 

Leo  Drew  O’Neil — Professor  O’Neil  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  a  liberal  use  of 
pictures,  maps,  and  graphs  as  teaching  aids  in 
visualizing  the  subject  of  economic  geography. 
He  drew  liberally  for  illustration  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  plan  from  his  actual  experience  in  the  ex¬ 
tensive  cultivation  of  citrus  fruits  in  Cuba  and 
in  growing  cotton  in  Florida. 

Salesmanship  Section 

Under  direction  of  W.  E.  Douglas 
Chairman:  R.  G.  Walters,  Director  of  Teach¬ 
er  Training  and  Personnel  Officer,  Grove 
City  College,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania 

Bernard  Shilt — Mr.  Shilt  pointed  out  the 
value  of  pre-testing  in  the  teaching  of  salesman¬ 
ship.  He  also  stated  that  the  use  of  workbooks 


m  this  subject  were  invaluable  aids  in  taking 
care  of  the  varying  needs  of  individual  stu¬ 
dents.  He  urged  that  the  maximum  use  be 
made  of  all  visual  aids. 

L.  W.  Korona — The  teaching  aids  and  de¬ 
vices  recommended  by  Mr.  Korona  were  (1) 
outside  speakers,  (2)  classroom  demonstra¬ 
tions,  (3)  visits  to  stores  and  showrooms,  (4) 
class  discussions  of  methods  used  in  local  and 
national  advertising  of  various  products.  Mr. 
Korona  distributed  an  excellent  outline  of 
interest  devices  which  he  uses  in  his  teaching 
of  salesmanship. 

Alvin  C.  Kriebel — Mr.  Kriebel  believes 
that  a  study  of  the  psychology  of  selling  is  of 
great  importance  in  preparing  the  student  for 
salesmanship.  He  stated  that  he  trained  his 
students  to  interpret  emotion  through  facial 
expression. 

Economics  Section 

Under  direction  of  John  F.  Robinson 
Chairman:  Prof.  Leo  Drew  O’Neil,  Head  of 

Economics  Department,  Boston  University 

Arthur  W.  Johnson — Professor  Johnson 
displayed  a  number  of  excellent  charts  which 
he  uses  in  his  teaching.  He  stated  that  the  for¬ 
mal  lecture  method  does  not  give  the  best 
results  in  the  teaching  of  economics.  Very 
little  use  is  made  of  statistics  in  his  teaching, 
because  they  are  so  soon  out  of  date. 

Earle  Wingate — Mr.  Wingate  divided 
teaching  devices  for  economics  into  four 
groups — physical,  intangible,  periodical,  and 
visual. 

Edith  Neylan — Miss  Neylan  urged  the 
establishment  of  a  library  of  current  literature 
and  a  suitable  laboratory  for  students  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  to  the  end  that  the  course  may  be 
humanized  to  the  maximum. 

Elementary  Business  Education  Section 

Under  direction  of  Louis  A.  Rice 
Chairman:  Prof.  William  L.  Einolf,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Ruth  I.  Crooker — After  pointing  out 
the  importance  of  character  training  and  the 
development  of  businesslike  habits  in  the  junior 
business  course,  Mrs.  Crooker  described  her 
method  of  making  use  of  the  regular  office 
equipment  of  the  school  for  demonstrating  how 
similar  equipment  is  used  in  the  business  office. 
To  exemplify  the  actual  organization  in  the 
business  office,  Mrs.  Crooker’s  pupils  are  as¬ 
signed  to  specific  jobs  and  are  held  to  strict 
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responsibility  for  satisfactory  performance  of 
the  tasks  and  duties  of  these  jobs. 

C.  B.  Edgkworth — Mr.  Edgeworth  has  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  less  than 
average  ability  an  ingenious  junior  commer¬ 
cial  service  shop  which  consists  of  a  series  of 
booths,  in  each  of  which  two  students  are 
trained  in  typical  business  activities  such  as 
timekeeping  and  payroll  work,  bundle  wrap¬ 
ping,  selling  in  a  miniature  grocery  store, 
duplicating  service,  telephone  service,  tele¬ 
graph  service,  filing,  and  typing.  Each  student 
progresses  through  the  several  jobs  individual¬ 
ly,  working  according  to  exact  instructions 
specially  prepared  in  the  form  of  job  sheets. 

Juvenilia  Caseman — Miss  Caseman  gave 
an  illustrated  talk  on  the  use  of  slides  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  elementary  business  course.  Pointing 
out  that  merely  seeing  pictures  has  little  or  no 
educational  effect  unless  followed  by  actual 
teaching.  Miss  Caseman  suggested  that  films 
and  slides  should  always  be  shown  twice — once 
to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  see 
them,  and  then  again  to  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  instructor  to  do  the  necessary 
teaching. 

VViLMER  K.  Bond — Mr.  Bond  described  his 
method  of  using  posters  as  aids  in  teaching  the 
elementary  business  course.  He  gave  specific 
application  to  his  description  of  his  own  class¬ 
room  procedure  in  teaching  bank  services. 
Numerous  posters  were  displayed  to  his  au¬ 
dience,  showing  how  the  various  business 
forms  used  in  connection  with  banking  activ¬ 
ities  are  visualized  for  the  benefit  of  his 
students. 

Office  Practice  Section 

Under  direction  of  Walter  E.  Leidner 
Chairman:  George  L.  Hoff  acker,  Boston  Cleri¬ 
cal  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mary  F.  Cahill  (In  Miss  Cahill's  absence, 
her  paper  was  read  by  Grace  M.  Kennedy,  of 
the  Girls’  Vocational  School,  Elisabeth,  New 
Jersey.) — Miss  Cahill’s  method  of  teaching 
office  machines  is  that  the  teacher  should  teach 
the  office  machine  in  question  thoroughly  to  a 
small  group.  Each  member  of  that  group  then 
becomes  a  group  leader  to  teach  the  machine 
to  the  student  members  of  his  own  group. 

Miss  Kennedy  added  some  very  interesting 
comments  of  her  own  to  Miss  Cahill’s  paper. 
She  brought  out  particularly  the  fact  that  in 
two  periods  a  student  can  learn  as  much  as  he 
is  likely  to  learn  about  an  adding  machine, 
unless  an  expert  course  is  to  be  given,  leading 
to  rapid  touch ‘operation. 

Ralph  W.  March — Mr.  March  displayed 
and  explained  a  plan  chart  which  gives  the 


teacher  the  greatest  amount  of  flexibility  and 
at  the  time  an  absolutely  positive  control  over 
the  machine  work  done  by  students  in  office 
practice. 

Frank  G.  Meredith — Mr.  Meredith’s  paper 
was  concerned  principally  with  the  many  de¬ 
tails  of  setting  up  and  coordinating  an  exten¬ 
sive  student  activity  in  the  office  work  of  a 
large  high  school. 

As  he  said,  most  pupils  find  a  very  real 
stimulus  in  the  knowledge  that  the  work  they 
are  doing  is  actual  work  rather  than  class  ex¬ 
ercises,  and  because  of  this  stimulus  they  are 
much  more  apt  to  assume  responsibility  and  to 
develop  initiative.  Mr.  Meredith  also  brought 
out  a  fact  which  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated, 
that  the  student  should  be  permitted  to  spend 
any  substantial  portion  of  his  time  only  on 
office  work  that  has  definite  educational  value. 

Private  Schools  Section 

Chairman:  Edward  P.  Jenison,  Treasurer,  Becker 
College  of  Business  Administration, 

W orcester,  Massachus  etts 

A  forward-looking  regional  and  national 
program  for  private  commercial  schools  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Veigel,  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Mr.  Donoho,  Mr.  McIntosh,  and  Mr.  Lay- 
field.  Mr.  Veigel  presented  a  national  program 
consisting  of  fourteen  points,  the  first  of  which 
was  the  creation  of  a  national  executive  coun¬ 
cil  of  private  business  schools  to  be  made  up 
of  the  presidents  of  state  associations. 

A  suggested  budget  for  a  private  business 
school  was  also  presented.  In  this  budget  13 
per  cent  was  allocated  to  rent,  34  per  cent  to 
teachers’  salaries,  and  20  per  cent  to  advertis¬ 
ing.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  was  allocated  to  field  representatives, 
20  per  cent  to  direct  mail,  and  13  per  cent  to 
athletics. 

Standard  Layout  and  Equipment 
of  Commercial  Classrooms 

(yKE  of  the  purposes  of  the  convention  pro- 
^  gram  was  to  ascertain,  through  studies  by 
committees  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the 
ideal  equipment  that  should  be  provided  for 
the  successful  teaching  of  commercial  subjects. 
These  studies  were  made  on  three  levels:  (1) 
ideal  layout  and  equipment  of  a  room,  without 
regard  to  expense ;  (2)  layout  and  equipment 
within  the  limitation  of  a  moderate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  funds;  (3)  layout  and  equipment  for 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  funds. 

The  various  equipment  committees  made 
their  reports  and  demonstrated  the  ideal  lay¬ 
out  and  equipment  in  the  classrooms  of  the 
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Nathaniel  Altholz 

New  Director 


Roosevelt  High  School,  which,  under  the 
leadership  of  its  principal.  Dr.  Allan  Davis, 
has  attained  an  international  reputation  for  the 
efficiency  of  its  physical  plant. 

The  chairmen  of  the  equipment  committees 
were:  Typewriting,  Charles  E.  Cook,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Commercial  Education,  Rochester,  New 
York;  Bookkeeping,  Mrs.  Frances  Nezvman, 
Roosevelt  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Office  Practice, 

Claire  L.  Sivee- 
ney,  Simmons 
College,  Boston, 

Massachu- 
setts;  Business 
English,  J.  O. 

Malolt,  Specialist 
in  Commercial 
Education,  Office 
of  Education, 

Wa.shington,  D. 

C. ;  Shorthanii, 

Ethel  A.  Rollin- 
son,  Columbia 
University,  New 
York;  Business 
Law,  Nathaniel 
Alt  hols,  Direc¬ 

tor  of  Commercial  Education, 

New  York  City;  Elemen¬ 
tary  Business  Education, 

Prof.  William  L.  Einolf, 

School  of  Education,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia ; 

Commercial  Arithmetic,  J. 

Leslie  Bowlinij,  Strayer  Col¬ 
lege,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Eco¬ 
nomic  Geography,  Dr.  Frank 
E.  Lakey,  High  School  for 
Boys,  Dorchester,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Salesmanship,  E.  G. 

Purvis,  Strayer  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

A  complete  report  of  the 
studies  made  by  these  commit¬ 
tees  will  appear  in  the  Sixth 
Yearbook  of  the  Association  now  in  preparation. 

The  Office  Practice  Equipment  committee 
showed  as  one  of  its  exhibits  a  complete  lay¬ 
out  of  office  machines  for  use  with  “Office 
Practice — an  Integrated  laboratory  Course,” 
the  new  textbook  by  Scholl.  Stern,  and 
McNamara  to  be  published  in  June  by  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company. 


P.  /.  Harman 

New  Director 


boy.  The  text  recommends  the  plan  of  rota¬ 
tion  in  office,  each  student  retaining  his  post 
for  a  week  or  tw'o.  The  business  is  run  like 
any  other  office,  orders  coming  in  the  mail, 
invoices,  shipping  notices,  bills  of  lading, 
drafts,  deposit  tickets,  and  other  commercial 
papers  being  made  out  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  current  transactions.  The  plan  is  at  once 
so  practical  and  so  comprehensive  it  is  hard 

to  give  an  idea  of 
its  ingenuity  and 
value  in  the  small 
space  allowed  us. 

The  Federal 
Government 
and  Business 

'T^HE  following 
program  was 
enjoyed  Friday 
evening  in  the 
Wardman  Park 
Hotel  Theatre : 
Dr.  Helen  M. 
Strong,,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and 
Commerce,  Depart- 
Commerce — W  HAT 
the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  IS  Doing  for  Business  ; 
Dr.  J.  Clyde  Marquis,  Bureau 
of  Economics,  Department  of 
.Agriculture — What  the  De¬ 
partment  OF  -Agriculture  is 
Doing  for  Business;  Colonel 
C.  H.  Birdseye,  Chief,  Division 
of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey — The 
Story  of  Map-making  by  the 
Federal  Government  (in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  talk.  Colonel 
Birdseye  showed  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  Government  expedi 
tion  down  the  Grand  Canyon, 
in  which  he  directed  a  hazardous  survey  of  the 
Colorado  River  now  being  harnessed  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  power  and  irrigation 
purposes) ;  Dr.  William  A.  Reid,  I'oreign 
Trade  .Adviser,  Pan  .American  LTnion — Inter- 
American  Changing  Trade  Rei.ations. 

Visits  to  Government  Buildings 


Domestic 
ment  of 


Catherine  F.  Nulty 

Yearbook  Editor 


An  Ideal  Plan  Exhibited 

This  exhibit  and  textbook  are  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  in  New  York  extending 
over  two  years.  An  actual  office  is  set  up  in 
the  classroom  with  students  assigned  to  each 
of  the  posts,  from  general  manager  to  office 


Saturday  morning  the  delegates  were  able 
to  see  several  Government  bureaus  at  work 
through  arrangements  made  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  E.  O.  Harned,  chairman ;  Harry 
J.  Baker,  Harriet  C.  Easier,  Catherine  M. 
Lantel,  and  Joseph  G.  Murphy,  all  members 
of  Washington  high  school  faculties.  The 
visit  to  one  of  the  Governmental  stenographic 
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“pools,”  a  huge  central  transcribing  and  filing 
unit,  was  of  exceptional  interest  as  was  also 
the  exhibit  of  priceless  written  records  and 
various  forms  of  writing  in  the  Congressional 
Library.  In  this  exhibit  was  one  of  the  few 
remaining  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 

Two  Outstanding  Addresses 

Two  eloquent  speakers  of  national  reputation 
addressed  the  convention — Reverend  Edward 
Walsh,  S.J.,  vice  president  of  Georgetown 
University,  w'ho  spoke  on  “Capitalism  at  the 
Crossroads,”  and  Dr.  Harold  Stonier,  national 
educational  director  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Banking,  who  spoke  on  “The  Elconomic 
Situation  of  the  Country  Today.”  Comment¬ 
ing  on  these  two  outstanding  addresses  which 
thrilled  the  entire  convention,  Mr.  Malott  said 
it  was  the  opinion  of  educational  leaders  that 
if  present  conditions  will  awaken  the  country 
to  the  necessity  of  teaching  economics  in  the 


schools,  great  good  will  have  been  accomplished. 
“Just  as  the  World  War  showed  us  the 
need  for  physical  ediKation,”  Mr,  Malott  said, 
“this  present  emergency  is  showing  us  that 
‘economic  literacy’  is  not  enough — that  we 
must  have  economic  guidance  and  economic 
education  in  the  schools,  so  that  our  future 
citizens  will  be  able  to  solve  many  of  their  own 
economic  problems  for  themselves.” 

Local  Committees 

Chairmen  of  the  various  local  committees 
which  functioned  so  efficiently  under  Mr. 
Malott,  the  general  chairman,  were :  P.  J. 
Harman,  Strayer  College,  Banquet  and  Break¬ 
fast;  Mrs.  Carolyn  Stephen,  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity,  Hospitality  and  Tours;  Thomas  J. 
Holmes,  Roosevelt  Evening  High  School, 
Publicity;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mace,  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Program- Arrangements ;  and  Dr.  A. 
L.  Howard,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Mem¬ 
bership. 


>  >  > 


State  Convention  Gleanings 


CALIFORNIA  BUSINESS  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  Central 
Section,  Merced,  May  6.  President: 
Leonard  Sims,  Head,  Commercial  Department, 
Selma  High  School,  Selma. 

Speakers : 

Theodore  Hill,  Stanford  University — Tax  Pbobleiis; 
Arthur  J.  Misner,  Fremont  High  School,  Los  An¬ 
geles — Tkends  in  Socialization  of  Commekcial 
Subjects;  Clifton  Beatty,  Merced  High  School, 
Merced — Resume  of  Meetings  of  Heads  of  Com- 
MEXCIAL  Department  Held  in  Oakland  with  Dr. 
Kirby. 

Date  of  Next  Meeting:  October,  1933. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Ful¬ 
lerton,  April  29.  President:  L,  O.  Culp,  Head, 
Commercial  Department,  Fullerton  Junior 
College,  Fullerton. 

Round-Table  Chairmen: 

Dr.  R.  E.  Berry,  Chaifey  Junior  College,  Ontario — 
Bookkeeping  and  Accounting;  E.  M.  Prescott, 
Ventura  Junior  College,  Ventura — Economics;  /.  IV. 
Cummings,  Orange  High  School,  Orange — Junior 
Business  Training;  Don  IV.  Brunskill,  Fullerton 
Junior  College,  Fullerton — Student  Body  Finance; 
R.  E.  Bauer,  John  C.  Fremont  High  School,  Los 
Angeles — Secretarial. 

Speakers : 

E.  P.  Brown,  San  Bernardino  V'alley  Junior  College, 
San  Bernardino — What  Present-Day  Business 


Expects  of  the  Bookkeeper;  Julian  L.  Braiinan, 
Pomona  High  School  and  Junior  College,  Pomona — 
Present-Day  Advantages  of  Bookkeeping  for  the 
Student;  Rudolph  Drewes,  Ventura  Junior  College, 
Ventura — Why  a  Course  in  Elementary  Econom¬ 
ics  Should  Be  Required  in  All  Commercial  De¬ 
partments;  IVayne  Henrie,  Ventura  Junior  College, 
Ventura — Why  a  Course  in  Investments  Should 
Be  Taught  in  Junior  College;  A.  E.  Bullock, 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  Los 
Angeles — Business  Principles  Every  One  Should 
Know;  Kenneth  P.  Baer,  Orange  High  School, 
Orange — Junior  Business  Training  as  it  is  Pre¬ 
sented  AT  Orange  High  School;  Mrs.  Frances 
IVhite,  Manager  Student  Store,  Woodrow  Wilson 
High  School,  Long  Beach — Manai^ment  of  Student 
Body  Stores;  Charles  E.  Sydnor,  Faculty  Manager, 
Student  Store,  Pasadena  Junior  College,  Pasadena — 
Student  Participation  in  Student  Body  Stores; 
Evelyn  Yost,  Personnel  Assistant,  Security  First 
National  Bank,  Los  Angeles — The  Applicant  and 
the  Employer;  Genevieve  Humiston,  Santa  Ana 
Junior  College,  Santa  Ana — An  Intensive  Course 
IN  Stenography  at  Santa  Ana  Junior  College; 
Robert  I.  La  Dow,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
San  Francisco — Shorthand  Technique  and  Pro¬ 
cedures. 

(Officers  elected  at  Fall  meeting  of  the  Association.) 

Date  of  Next  Meeting:  October,  1933. 

Canada 

ONTARIO  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  Toronto,  April 
18-19.  President:  T.  W.  Oates,  Principal, 
Westdale  High  School  of  Commerce,  Hamilton. 
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Speakers ; 

John  B.  Wallace,  Principal,  Sudbury  High  and  Voca¬ 
tional  Schools — English  Literature  for  Vocational 
Schools;  John  A.  Tory,  Supervisor  of  the  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  Canada — What  Business 
Expects  op  the  High  School  of  Commerce  Grad¬ 
uate;  Professor  C,  E.  Walker,  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston — Teaching  Business  Law;  W.  F.  Roberts, 
Central  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto — Prob¬ 
lems  IN  Sterling  Currency  Involving  Practice; 
L.  S.  Beattie,  Inspector,  Department  of  Vocational 
Education,  Ontario — Junior  Business  Training; 
Conrad  J,  Saphier,  Head,  Department  of  Stenography 
and  Typewriting,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  High  School, 
New  York — Getting  Results  in  Shorthand  with 
THE  New  Standard  Course;  M.  C.  Rostell,  Northern 
Vocational  School,  Toronto — Methods  and  Grading 
in  Typewriting;  Irma  Wright,  United  Type¬ 
writer  Company,  Toronto — Demonstration  of  Speed 
Typewriting;  Clyde  Insley  Blanchard,  Director  of 
Research,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York — Pedagogic  Delusions  and  Snares  for  the 
Commercial  Teacher;  A.  E.  Gilroy,  Western  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Toronto,  and  C.  R.  Philp,  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  Collegiate  Institute  and  Vocational 
School — Economics  in  the  Commercial  Secondary 
Schools;  L.  S.  Beattie,  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Bennett, 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto — Question 
Drawer. 

New  Officers : 

President:  Frank  J.  Patten,  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Ottawa,  (Ontario 

Vice  President:  A.  M.  Laird,  Vocational  School, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Director:  Lloyd  White,  Assistant  Principal,  Central 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Secretary-Treasurer:  B.  H.  Hewitt,  B. A.,  Northern 
V’ocational  School,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Colorado 

COLORADO  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  Denver,  April  22. 
President:  Laura  Baltes,  East  Side  High 
School,  Denver. 

Speakers : 

Vance  Graham,  Chief  Announcer,  Station  K  O  A, 
Denver — Radio  in  Business;  R.  J.  Triplett,  Barnes 
Commercial  School,  Denver — Psychological  Char¬ 
acteristics  of  Commercial  Students;  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Cushman,  Director  of  Curriculum  and  Research, 
Denver  Public  Schools — Social  Significance  of 
Commercial  Education;  Dr.  A.  D.  H.  Kaplan,  Head 
of  Economics,  University  of  Denver — Current  Eco¬ 
nomic  Problems  of  Special  Interest  to  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers;  Greetings  were  delivered  by  Dean 
James  E.  Huchingson,  Colorado  Woman’s  College; 
Professor  W.  L.  Knies,  Colorado  State  Teachers 
College,  Greeley;  and  Dr.  Gilbert  S.  Willey,  Director 
of  Teacher  Training,  University  of  Denver. 

Delaware 

THIRD  ANNUAL  TEACHERS’  CON¬ 
FERENCE,  Beacom  College,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  April  2S-29.  General  Chairnum: 
J.  W.  Hirons,  Vice  President,  Beacom  Col¬ 


lege.  Section  Chairmen:  A.  Raymond  Jackson, 
Secretary,  and  Walter  C.  Lowrie,  Vice  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Business  Administration  Department, 
Beacom  College. 

Speakers : 

Neal  Bowman,  School  of  Commerce,  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania — T.  N.  T.  in  Busi¬ 
ness;  Ruth  V.  Goddard,  Dramatic  Coach,  Beacom 
College — The  First  Position;  George  E.  Hossfield, 
Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  New  York — Type¬ 
writing  Demonstration;  Harold  H.  Smith,  Assist¬ 
ant  Elditor,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York — New  Techniques  in  the  Teaching  of 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting;  H.  W.  French,  South- 
Western  Publishing  Company,  New  York — Social 
Values  of  Bookkeeping;  L.  May  Eisenhart,  Kath¬ 
arine  Gibbs  School,  New  York — Planning  the 
Typewriting  Course;  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Seay,  Director 
of  Admissions,  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jer¬ 
sey — Cooperation. 

Kansas 

ARKANSAS  VALLEY  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’  CLUB,  Wichita,  Kansas, 
March  18,  1933. 

Speakers : 

Stanley  Spurrier,  C.P.A.,  Wichita,  Kansas — The 
Importance  of  Social  Business  Subjects  in  a 
Business  Education;  Henry  J.  Allen,  Ex-Senator 
from  Kansas — The  St.  Lawrence  Waterway,  in 
Commerce;  Dr.  W.  H.  Mikesell,  Psychologist,  Wichita 
University,  Wichita,  Kansas — Psychology  of  Busi¬ 
ness;  Round  Table  Discussion  on  Business  Edu¬ 
cation — What  is  to  Become  of  It — E.  E.  Snyder, 
El  Dorado  High  School,  El  Dorado.  Kansas;  C.  A. 
McKinney,  Winfield  High  School,  Winfield,  Kansas; 
B.  Bargen,  Oxford  Rural  High  School,  Oxford;  R. 
D.  Bounous,  Wichita  High  School  North,  Wichita, 
Kansas — A  Trip  through  Europe  (Illustrated). 

New  Officers ; 

President:  L.  J.  Bounous,  Wichita  High  School  East, 
Wichita,  Kansas 

Vice  President:  H.  S.  Miller,  Director  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  Wichita,  Kansas 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Nora  S.  Stosg,  Wichita  High 
School  North,  Wichita,  Kansas 

Date  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting :  September 
30,  1933,  at  Wichita,  Kansas. 


Minnesota 

MINNESOTA  SCHOOLMEN’S  WEEK, 
Commercial  Section,  Minneapolis,  April  22. 
President:  Doris  Tyrrell,  Teacher  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Training,  University  of  Minnesota,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Speakers : 

Dorothy  Andrew,  Research  Assistant,  Employment 
Stabilization  Research  Institute,  Minneapolis — ^Tre 
Minnesota  Vocational  Test  for  Clerical  Work¬ 
ers  AS  A  Selective  Instrument  for  Commercial 
Students  and  Clerical  Workers;  Barbara  Wright, 
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Supervisor  of  Counsellors  and  Director  of  Placement, 
Minneapolis  High  Schools — A  Preliminary  Report 
ON  Prognosis  in  Stenography;  E.  G.  Erickson,  Re¬ 
search  Assistant,  Employment  Stabilization  Research 
Institute,  Minneapolis — Bookkeeping  Round  Table 
Discussion. 

New  Jersey 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL  TEACH¬ 
ERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  JERSEY, 
New  Brunswick,  May  S-6,  1933.  President: 
Dr.  Elarl  Tharp,  Principal,  East  Side  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School,  Newark. 

Section  Chairmen: 

Bernard  E.  La  Vigne,  Hillside  Junior  High  School, 
Montclair — ^Junior  Business  Training;  Kate  H.  Fee, 
Head,  Commercial  Department,  Senior  High  School, 
CoIIingswood — Office  Practice;  Cora  laggard.  Head, 
Commercial  Department,  Senior  High  School,  Cam¬ 
den — Commercial  Geography;  Esther  E.  Hanna, 
Head,  Commercial  Department,  Memorial  High 
School,  West  New  York — Typewriting. 

Speakers : 

/.  Francis  Gallagher,  Supervisor,  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting,  Battin  High  School,  Elizabeth — The 
Function  OF  Junior  Business  Training  in  Present- 
Day  Schools;  Commentator:  Frederick  Riecke,  Chan¬ 
cellor  Avenue  School,  Newark;  Anna  May  Allen, 
Central  High  School,  Newark— Desirable  Outcome 
OF  the  Office  Practice  Course  and  Methods  of 
Achieving  It  in  Newark;  Charles  F.  Hainfeld, 
Union  Hill  High  School,  Union  City — Desirable 
Outcome  of  the  Office  Practice  Course  and 
Methods  of  Achieving  It  in  Union  City;  Com¬ 
mentator:  F.  G.  Dietrich,  High  School,  Atlantic  City. 
L.  S'.  Filiatreault,  High  School,  East  Orange — 
Selection  of  Content  in  Commercial  Geography; 
Jessie  Ayers,  High  School,  Morristown — Ways  to 
Motivate  Commercial  Geography;  Comtnentator : 
Alice  Louise  Welch,  High  School,  Cranford;  Michael 
F.  Crotty,  High  School,  Bayonne — Methods  of 
Teaching  Beginning  Typewriting;  Emily  Brander, 
High  School,  Bayonne — Character  Developing 
Possibilities  of  Typewriting;  Commentator:  Mrs. 
Eleanor  A.  Baker,  Battin  High  School,  Elizabeth; 
Major  Norman  Imrie,  Culver  Military  Academy,  Cul¬ 
ver,  Indiana — What’s  Wrong  with  New  Jersey. 

New  Officers : 

President:  George  E.  Hess,  Head,  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Vice  President:  Charles  F.  Hainfeld,  Union  Hill 
High  School,  Union  City 

Secretary:  A.  Deane  Nichols,  Head,  Shorthand  De¬ 
partment,  High  School,  Clifton 
Treasurer:  G.  G.  Gudmundson,  Jefferson  High 
School,  Elizabeth 

New  York 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION,  White 
Plains,  April  8. 

Speaker : 

Walter  B.  Spencer,  Principal,  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Commercial  High  School — Commercial  Teach¬ 


ing  for  Social  Betterment  or  Individual 
Training. 


President:  /.  Edward  Stratton,  High  School,  Rye 
Vice  President:  A.  Owens  Bierman,  High  School, 
Mount  Vernon 

Secretary:  Anne  Stafford,  High  School,  Port  Chester 
Treasurer:  Frances  Schueler,  High  School,  Scarsdale 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Batavia, 
May  13.  President:  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  Hutch¬ 
inson-Central  High  School,  Buffalo. 


Bertha  L.  Helwig,  Head,  Commercial  Department, 
I.ockport  High  School,  Lockport — Typewriting;  Jes¬ 
sie  Boyer,  Trott  Vocational  School,  Niagara  Falls — 
Bookkeeping;  Violet  Dell  Bennett,  Lincoln  Junior 
High  School,  Jamestown — Introduction  to  Business; 
Katherine  Meagher,  North  Tonawanda  High  School, 
North  Tonawanda — Shorthand;  R.  S.  Linderman, 
Hutchinson-Central  High  School,  Buffalo— Commer¬ 
cial  Arithmetic;  W.  Robert  Farnsworth,  Head, 
Commercial  Department,  Dunkirk  High  School, 
Dunkirk — Social-Business  Subjects. 


H.  D.  Weber,  Principal,  Batavia  High  School,  Ba¬ 
tavia — Address  of  Welcome;  R.  G.  Walters,  Director 
of  Teacher  Training,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City, 
Pennsylvania — The  Social  Aims  of  Commercial 
Education;  A.  N.  Jorgensen,  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Buffalo — The  Commercial  Teacher 
As  A  Philosopher  Technician.  Harold  H.  Smith, 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York — New 
Techniques  in  the  Teaching  of  Typewriting; 
Anna  M.  Downs,  Hutchinson-Central  High  School, 
Buffalo — Teaching  Bookkeeping  By  the  Balance 
Sheet  Method;  V.  James  Morgan,  Vice  Principal, 
James  Monroe  High  School,  Rochester — Methods  in 
Teaching  Introduction  to  Business;  Harold  H. 
Smith — Speed  Building  in  Shfrthand;  G.  H.  Van 
Tuyl,  Evander  Childs  High  School,  New  York — 
Methods  and  Problems  in  Commercial  Arith¬ 
metic;  D.  B.  Brady,  Head,  Commercial  Department, 
John  Marshall  High  School,  Rochester — Methods  in 
Teaching  Social-Economic  Business  Subjects. 


President:  Samuel  F.  Zornow,  Head,  Commercial 
Department,  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School, 
Rochester 

Vice  President:  Doris  Williams,  Head,  Commercial 
Department,  Batavia  High  School,  Batavia 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Louis  R.  Rosettie,  Silver 
Creek  High  School,  Silver  Creek 

Ohio 

OHIO  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  CON¬ 
FERENCE,  Columbus,  April  7.  Chairman: 
Dr.  William  H.  Stone,  Head,  Department  of 
Practical  Arts,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

Speakers : 

H.  C.  Bard,  Managing  Director,  Morrehouse-Martens 
Company,  Columbus — What  Business  Expects  of 
Education;  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Department  of  Practical 


New  Officers: 


Speakers : 


New  Officers : 


Section  Chairmen: 
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Arts,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus — A  State- 
Wide  Professional  Program  in  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Place  of  Next  Meeting:  Columbus,  Ohio. 

OHIO  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Columbus,  April  8.  President: 
E.  G.  Knepper,  Commercial  Teacher  Training, 
State  College,  Bowling  Green. 

Speakers : 

Dr.  U'.  W.  Charters,  Director,  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus— 
Cooperative  Training  of  Commercial  Students. 
Discussions  led  by  past  presidents — leader,  IVilltam 
L.  Moore,  Cleveland — Coordination  of  Activities 
IN  Commercial  Teacher  .Associations — a  Program; 
leader.  Professor  Ralph  F.  Beckert,  Athens — Ade¬ 
quate  Commercial  Teacher  Training  in  Ohio — an 
Opportunity;  leader,  Irving  R.  Garhutt,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  Board  of  Education,  Cincin¬ 
nati — Ideals  for  the  State  Association,  or  the 
Larger  View  of  Commercial  Education — a  Chal¬ 
lenge;  leader,  Lloyd  L.  Jones — Some  Unsolved 
Problems  in  Commercial  Education  in  Ohio — a 
Duty;  leader,  Irving  R.  Garbittt — Outline  of  Plans 
FOR  the  Ohio  Commercial  Teachers’  Association 
FOR  THE  Coming  Year. 

New  Officers; 

President:  Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Director  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  Board  of  Education,  Cincinnati 
Vice  President:  Arden  L.  Allyn,  Principal,  Bliss 
Colleje,  Columbus 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Imogene  Pilcher,  Head,  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland 

Place  of  Next  Meeting :  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  EDUC.A.TION 
ASSOCIATION,  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT, 
Lebanon,  .^pril  8.  Chairman:  Edgar  F.  Kel¬ 
ler,  John  Harris  High  School,  Harrisburg. 

Speakers : 

Harold  H.  Smith,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York — New  Techniques  in  the  Teaching  of 
Typewriting;  II.  A.  Andruss,  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers  College, 
Bloomsburg — Modern  Trends  in  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation. 

New  Officers: 

President:  Ralph  H.  Savage,  High  School,  Lebanon 
V’iCE  President:  H.  C.  Frey,  High  School,  Stcelton 
Secretary:  Helen  Seltzer,  High  School,  Lebanon 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION,  SOUTHEASTERN  DIS¬ 
TRICT,  Commercial  Section,  Philadelphia, 
March  29-April  1.  Chairman:  John  G.  Kirk, 
Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Speakers : 

Stanley  D.  Birath,  Simon  Gratz  High  School,  Phila¬ 


delphia — What  Are  Our  Schools  Doing  to  Meet 
Present  Needs  in  Commercial  Education — in 
Guidance;  Marguerite  Evans,  Germantown  High 
School,  Philadelphia — In  Effective  Methods  of 
Making  and  Using  Home  Assignments;  Richard  M. 
Holme,  Olney  High  Schoiri,  Philadelphia — In  Testing 
AND  Using  Test  Results;  Marie  L.  Kiefer,  Kensing¬ 
ton  High  School,  Philadelphia — In  Making  and 
Using  Lesson  Plans;  Thomas  Milne,  Upper  Darby 
High  School,  Upper  Darby — In  Motivating  Study; 
Mary  A.  Waesche,  William  Penn  High  School, 
Philadelphia — In  Using  Job  Sheets,  Job  Analyses, 
OR  the  Contract  Plan;  E.  Carl  Werner,  Principal, 
Penn  Treaty  Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia — In 
Using  Extra  Credit  Work  or  Material? 

Tennessee 

TENNESSEE  STATE  TEACHERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Nashville, 
April  14.  President:  T.  W.  Kittrell,  Tennes¬ 
see  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cookeville. 

Speakers ; 

Dr.  Walter  D.  Cocking,  State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Nashville — Curriculum  Constituents;  A.  J. 
Brandon,  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati — Cultural  Values  in  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion;  Mary  Ellen  Champe,  Knoxville  High  School, 
Knoxville— The  Future  of  Commercial  Education 
IN  THE  Public  High  School;  Mamie  Reiter,  Mem¬ 
phis  Central  High  School,  Memphis — Round  Table 
Discussion:  Methods  in  Shorthand,  Typewriting 
AND  Bookkeeping;  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Glocker,  Head, 
School  of  Commerce,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville — Commercial  Teaching  as  a  Profession;  Lloyd 
L.  Jones,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus — Cultural 
AND  Commercial  Value  of  Business  Science; 
George  A.  Macon,  Director  of  Commercial  Eklucation, 
Memphis — The  Need  of  the  Hour. 

New  Officers : 

President:  Helen  Franklin,  Hume-Fogg  High  School, 
Nashville 

Vice  President:  Ivy  McKinnie,  High  School,  Jack- 
son 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Dora  Newman,  Central 
High  School,  Nashville 

Washington 

INLAND  EMPIRE  EDUCATION  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Commercial  Section,  Spokane, 
April  5.  Chairman:  Mrs.  Jane  H.  McCain, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rockford. 

Speakers : 

Dr.  E.  F.  Dummeier,  Professor  of  Economics,  Wash¬ 
ington  State  College,  Pullman — Economics  of  To¬ 
day  AND  Tomorrow;  Dr.  August  Dvorak,  Associate 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle — The  Simplified  Typewriter  Keyboard. 

New  Officers : 

President:  Dean  ,Thornton,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  High  School,  Lewiston,  Idaho 
Vice  President:  Edna  Graham,  High  School,  Wallace 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Rene  MacMahan,  John  Rogers 
High  School,  Spokane 
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The  Road  to  Success 

By  Dorothy  Dix 

ITke  following  article  from  the  pen  of  the  highest 
paid  newspaper  woman  in  the  world  appeared  in 
hundreds  of  newspapers  and  is  being  reprinted  by 
request  from  an  earlier  issue  of  The  Gregg  Writer.] 

John  Robert  Gregg — ^the  man  who  put  the 
extra  short  in  shorthand — was  asked  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  graduating  class  of  the*®  secretarial 
course  of  the  Central  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New 
York.  Wishing  to  give  these  girls  some 
really*®  practical  and  useful  advice  instead  of 
the  usual  flubdub  platitudes  that  are  handed 
to  the  sweet  girl*®  graduate  on  such  occasions, 
Mr.  Gregg  asked  a  number  of  business  men 
with  whom  he  habitually  lunches*®  what  he 
should  say. 

“If  you  had  a  daughter  in  that  class  and 
she  was  just  starting  to  make  her  way  in  the 
world,  what^®®  counsel  would  you  give  her?” 
he  asked. 

The  first  man  said :  “Tell  these  girls  that  the 
inherited  housekeeping  instinct  of  woman^*® 
for  orderliness  is  infinitely  valuable  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  to  develop  that  to  its  highest**® 
power.  You  know  at  home  it  is  always 
‘mother’  who  can  lay  her  hand  on  anything 
that  is  wanted  and  can  find**®  in  the  dark  the 
hat  or  the  coat  that  you  have  turned  out  three 
closets  and  all  the  bureau  drawers  looking 
for  in  vain.  And**®  it’s  mother  who  reminds 
you  of  the  birthdays  and  anniversaries,  and 
that  you  are  going  to  the  Smithers  for*®® 
dinner,  and  have  promised  to  show  up  at  the 
church  bazaar. 

“Believe  me,  the  feminine  faculty  for  sleuth¬ 
ing  and**®  remembering  is  just  as  valuable  in 
an  office  as  it  is  at  home,  and  my  own  secre¬ 
tary  adds**®  immensely  to  my  comfort  and 
efficiency  by  keeping  my  office  and  papers  in 
apple-pie  order  and**®  calling  my  attention  to 
my  appointments.” 

The  next  man  said :  “Be  sure  to  tell  the 
girls  to  dress  in  a  businesslike**®  manner. 
Tell  them  not  to  wear  peek-a-boo  waists,  and 
high-heeled  shoes,  and  not  to  be  extravagant 
with  paint  and  powder.*®®  This  doesn’t  mean 
that  they  are  to  dress  like  imitation  men,  or 
to  go  dowdy  and  sloppy. 

“A  business  man  likes**®  to  see  his  women 
employees  neatly  dressed,  but  not  dolled  up 
as  if  they  were  going  to  a  party.  For  a  girl**® 
to  come  to  work  in  a  low-necked  gown  with 
a  camouflaged  complexion,  and  loaded  down 
with  jewelry,  destroys  her**®  employer’s  faith 
in  her  efficiency.” 


Another  man  said:  “Tell  them  nothing  is 
more  important  than  that  they  should**®  give 
absolute  loyalty  to  their  employers,  and  keep 
a  close  mouth  about  office  matters.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  women*®®  chatter  too  much  that  many 
men  are  afraid  to  have  them  in  confidential 
positions.  Why,  not  long  ago**®  in  an  ele¬ 
vator  I  heard  a  stenographer  give  away  a 
really  vital  piece  of  information**®  concerning 
a  big  deal  that  her  employer  is  trying  to  put 
over,  and  she  did  it  without  any  idea**®  that 
she  was  committing  the  unforgivable  sin  in 
business.” 

One  man  said :  “The  greatest  fault  I  have  to 
find  with**®  the  girls  who  come  to  our  office 
from  school  is  that  they  think  they  know  ex¬ 
actly  how  things  should  be  done.  They  believe 
that*®®  the  way  they  are  taught  in  school  is  the 
only  way  to  do  things,  and  resent  being  asked 
to  conform  to  the  customs**®  of  the  office  when 
these  customs  differ  from  their  school  course. 
They  don’t  realize  that  while  the  school  may 
be  more  up  to**®  date  in  some  respects,  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  change  the  methods  of 
a  big  corporation.” 

Another  man**®  said:  “Tell  the  girls  to 
learn  adaptability  and  to  cultivate  initiative. 
That’s  where  most  girls  fail.**®  They  are 
timid  about  making  any  change,  or  making 
suggestions  that  would  simplify  the  work.” 

Another  man*®®  said:  ‘Tell  the  girls  to 
come  to  the  office  with  a  clean  face,  without 
make-up,  for  much  depends  upon  their  ap¬ 
pearance.**®  Then  tell  them  to  cultivate  an 
agreeable  personality,  a  friendly  smile  without 
coquetry,  and  to**®  show  that  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  work.  There  is  nothing  that  a 
business  man  likes  to  see  about  him  so 
much**®  as  cheerful,  happy  workers,  who  are 
enthusiastic  about  their  jobs,  and  who  make 
him  feel  that  they  are  pulling**®  with  him 
and  trying  to  make  the  business  a  success. 
Then  tell  the  girls  to  give  full  measure  of 
service  the  first''®®  consideration,  and  not  to 
think  of  the  remuneration  first  and  the  amount 
of  work  necessary  to  get''*®  it  afterward.  No¬ 
body,  either  man  or  woman,  ever  ‘arrives’ 
who  doesn’t  do  a  little  more  than  he  or**®  she 
is  paid  for,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the 
game.” 

Another  man  said:  “Impress  on  the  girls 
the  value''*®  of  time.  Most  women  are  time 
wasters,  because  domestic  life  is  not  run  on 
a  schedule,  and  five  or  ten  minutes'**®  doesn’t 
seem  to  count  much.  In  an  office  that  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  I  estimate  that  I  lose  the  services  of 
two*®®  women  every  day  through  the  time 
that  the  employees  in  my  office  spend  in 
primping  in  the  morning  before**®  they  settle 
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down  to  their  work.  Also  impress  on  the 
girls  that  they  make  a  terrible  mistake  in 
slighting  their  work**®  and  refusing  to  learn 
to  do  it  thoroughly  because  they  regard  it  as 
temporary,  for  it  often  lasts**®  much  longer 
than  they  expect,  and  sometimes  the  man 
never  comes  along  at  all.  Besides,  interest 
in  their  work  makes**®  the  day  pass  more 
pleasantly  and  draws  down  the  good  pay 
envelope.” 

Another  man  said:  “Tell  them  that  they 
won’t  get  their*®®  salaries  increased  by  mak¬ 
ing  goo-goo  eyes  at  the  boss.” 

.\nd  there  you  are,  girls.  These  are  the 
real  opinions  of  real®"®  business  men  on  how 
to  succeed.  Think  it  over.  (929) 

(.Copyright  1919,  by  the  IVheclcr  Syndicate,  Inc.) 


Curious  Clippings 

You  may  dig  clams  all  summer,  but  we’ll 
wager  you  won’t  find  one  with  teeth!  Yet 
a  ten-3-ear-old  boy  at  Wildwood,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,*®  accomplish^  just  that  feat  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  has  a  picture  to  prove  it.  The 
teeth,  however,  were  not  natural*®  to  the 
clam — it  had  appropriated  the  set  of  “chinas” 
belonging  to  a  visitor  from  Toronto,"®  Cana¬ 
da,  who  had  lost  them  while  bathing  at  Tent 
City  Beach.  (70) 

>  /  > 


Gray  squirrels,  the  Michigan  Educational 
Journal  tells  us,  are  not  always  content  with 
the  old  home  hoard,  but*®  sometimes  migrate 
in  considerable  numbers,  crossing  any  stream 
that  bars  their  progress  on  a  shingle,  or  a*® 
piece  of  bark,  their  bushy  tails  serving  for 
sails.  Can  our  artist  have  thought  this  tale 
needed  taking  with  a  grain  of  salt?  (60) 

>  >  > 

And  speaking  of  salt,  we  read  that  they 
mine  1,400  tons  of  salt  a  day  from  1,100  feet 
below*®  an  industrial  section  of  Detroit,  and 
that  the  mine  can  probably  be  worked  at  the 
same  capacity  for*®  a  hundred  years.  (43) 


Iron  to  Iron — A  Cycle  Twice 
Completed 
By  Louis  A.  Leslie 

The  jokesmiths  have  made  us  familiar  with 
the  idea  of  early  man  laboriously  hewing  his 
thoughts  into*®  solid  rock  by  means  of  iron 
chisels.  Of  course,  the  spring  poets  didn’t  sit 
down  to  write  poems  with  a  cold  chisel,*®  as 
the  funny  papers  would  have  us  believe.  At 
the  same  time,  there  was  a  stage,  apparently, 
when  man’s  only*®  permanent  form  of  record¬ 
ing  his  thoughts  consisted  of  chipping  his 
ideographs  into  the  rock  with  iron  tools. 


The  royal  road  to 
shorthand  is  paved 
with  much  reading 
of  shorthand 

For  one  dollar  you  can  now 
get  a  substantial  shorthand 
library  giving  you  a  supply  of 
interesting  and  helpful  reading 
matter  sufficient  to  perfect 
and  maintain  your  reading 
skill. 

American  Readings  in 
Qregg  Shorthand 

consists  of  five  separately 
bound  volumes  all  encased  in 
a  beautiful  green  and  gold  slip 
cover  for  their  protection  and 
convenient  filing  on  your  book' 
shelf.  The  titles  are:  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  Great  Stone  Face, 
Man  Without  a  Country,  and 
Creeds  of  Great  Business 
Men. 

Purchased  individually  the 
cost  would  be  $1.40.  In  the 
set,  with  the  special  cover 
free,  the  price  is  $1.00.  Send 
your  order  accompanied  by  a 
remittance  of  $1.00  to  the 
nearest  office  of 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 

San  Francisco 
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The*'*  history  of  writing  progressed  through 
many  stages,  and,  as  it  progressed,  the  tools 
employed  changed.  The  Chinese  developed'"'* 
the  use  of  the  brush.  The  Romans  used  the 
stylus  of  wood,  or  bone,  or  metal.  For  a  long 
time  the  quill  pen  reigned*"’'*  supreme.  To 
this  day  the  feathery  origin  of  the  modern  pen 
may  be  traced  clearly  in  the  words  used  in 
many'*'*  foreign  languages.  The  Fcder  of 
the  German,  the  plume  of  the  FreiKh,  the 
pi  Ulna  of  the  Spaniard,  all  cry  aloud'®'*  that 
the  pen  as  we  know  it  today  originated  in  the 
feather  or  plume  of  a  bird. 

That  we,  ourselves,*®"  still  have  a  strong 
feeling  of  this  origin  of  the  English  word 
pen  may  be  seen  by  the  regularity,*""  rather 
than  originality,  with  which  school  magazines 
and  literary  societies  are  called  “The  Quill.”**" 
Many  German  shorthand  societies  make  a 
very  appropriate  rebus-pun  by  using  the  quill 
to**"  symbolize  at  once  writing  and  the  fact 
that  the  writing  is  rapid,  just  as  some  Eng¬ 
lishman  once  spoke  of  shorthand  as*““  the 
“winged  art.” 

Quill  pens  have  their  advantages.  But  they 
also  have  a  large  and  well-developed  crop 
of*®"  disadvantages.  It  was  these  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  quill  that  stimulated  the  research 
that  finally  brought  us*""  the  steel  pen,  thus 
completing  the  first  cycle  from  the  prehistoric 
iron  chisel  to  the  modern  use  of  iron  for®*" 
a  writing  instrument. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  steel  pen 
was  master  of  the  field.  With  the  twen¬ 
tieth**"  century,  though,  came  the  triumph  of 
the  gold  nib,  due  to  the  demand  for  a  work¬ 
able  fountain  pen.  The  only®""  way  at  that 
time  to  obtain  a  nib  whose  life  would  not  be 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  corrosion  was 
to  use*®"  gold.  As  a  ^Id  nib  is  soft,  and 
therefore  wears  too  rapidly,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  fuse  a  tip  of  some*""  harder  metal, 
such  as  iridium,  to  the  gold  point.  The  whole 
l)rocess  of  making  gold  fountain  pen  points 
is**"  difficult  and  expensive. 

The  steel  pen  point  was  becoming  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  club  founded  by**"  The 
Vanishing  American.  Its  last  refuges  were 
the  schoolroom,  the  post  office,  and  the  bank. 
But  just  as  the*®"  .American  bison  has  been 
saved  by  the  zoological  societies,  so  the  van¬ 
ishing  steel  pen  point**"  has  been  given  a  new 
lease  on  life  by  that  ubiquitous  element  of  our 
modern  life,  chromium. 

Chromium*""  is  the  basis  of  most  “stainless 
steels,”  since  it  strongly  resists  corrosion.  An¬ 
other  of  the  proi)erties  of**"  chromium,  either 
alone  or  in  alloy,  is  extreme  hardness.  Behold 
the  two  properties  for  the  lack  of  which**" 
the  steel  point  had  been  rejected  as  unsuitable 
for  fountain  pen  use !  So  the  cycle  is  twice 
completed  from*®"  the  iron  chisel  through  the 
brush,  the  stylus,  and  the  quill  to  the  iron  in 
the  pen  nib,  and  again  from  the  iron*®"  in  the 
nib  through  the  era  of  the  gold  fountain  pen 
point  to  the  return  of  iron,  alloyed  with 
chromium,*""  to  its  original  supremacy  as  the 
recorder  of  the  thoughts  of  men  (and  of 
women,  too).  (618) 


Making  Use  of  the  Checking 
Account 

Adapted  to  First  Eight  Chapters  of  the  Manual 
from  a  Talk  on  "How  Banks  Help  Business," 
issued  by  the  Public  Education  Commission 
of  the  American  Bankers’  Association, 

New  Y ork  City 

The  use  of  bank  checks  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  developments  of  modern  banking. 
The  bank  check  is  an*"  order  on  the  bank  to 
pay  a  designated  anwmit  to  the  person  named 
on  the  face  of  the  check  or  to  the*®  bearer. 
Today  this  small  piece  of  paper  is  substituted 
for  money  in  the  great  majority  of  our  busi¬ 
ness®"  payments. 

Just  how  the  check  is  used  in  place  of 
money  will  l)e  made  clear  by  the  following 
everyday®"  practices: 

The  local  clothing  merchant,  George  Brown, 
may  receive  twenty  checks  during  the  day  in 
payment  for  clothing.  He'""  takes  these 
checks  to  the  bank  and,  having  indorsed  them, 
asks  that  they  be  credited  to  his  account.  If 
there  is  only'*®  one  bank  in  town,  it  may  be 
assumed  for  the  time  being  that  these  checks 
have  been  given  by  other  depositors^*’*  of  the 
bank  and  hence  represent  orders  upon  this 
same  bank  to  pay  George  Brown  the  sums 
specified.  The  total  of'*"  these  checks,  say 
$200,  is  entered  on  the  books  of  the  bank  to 
the  credit  of  George  Brown,  and  each'*®  in¬ 
dividual  check  is  charged,  or  debited,  to  the 
account  of  the  depositor  who  signed  it.  Un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,^”'*  $200  worth  of 
clothing  has  been  sold,  delivered,  and  paid 
for  without  the  use  of  a  single**'*  dollar  of 
currency. 

If  there  are  ten  banks  in  the  city  where 
George  Brown  has  his  clothing  store,  then  it 
may  easily**"  happen  that  during  the  day 
checks  will  be  accepted  which  are  drawn  up¬ 
on  each  of  the  ten  banks,  the  different*®"  sign¬ 
ers  of  the  checks,  of  course,  being  depositors 
in  these  various  banks.  As  before,  the  cloth¬ 
ing  me»':hant  will**"  leave  all  the  checks  at 
his  own  bank  to  be  credited  to  his  account. 
The  following  morning,  the  bank  will  pro¬ 
ceed*'*'*  to  collect  from  the  ten  banks  the 
money  represented  by  the  checks. 

Many  years  ago  this  was  accomplished 
by**®  sending  a  bank  employee  to  each  of  the 
banks  against  which  the  checks  were  drawn. 
Experience  soon  taught  the  banks  that**® 
through  cooperation  much  time  and  expense 
could  be  saved.  The  result  was  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  a  clearing  house*®"  by  all  the 
banks  of  a  city.  Representatives  of  the  banks 
meet  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  clearing  house 
to**®  deliver  checks  drawn  upon  and  hence 
to  be  paid  by  other  banks  and  to  receive 
checks  drawn  upon  their  own.  The  clerk*'*'* 
representing  each  bank  makes  a  summary  of 
all  checks  drawn  against  his  own  bank  and 
of  all  checks  that  he  is  turning**®  over  to 
the  representatives  of  other  banks.  If  the 
difference  or  balance  is  in  favor  of  his**® 
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bank,  a  single  cash  payment  is  received  from 
the  manager  of  the  clearing  house;  if  the 
difference  is  against**®  his  hank,  a  single  cash 
payment  is  made  to  the  manager.  In  this 
manner  relatively  small  payments  are**®  suf¬ 
ficient  to  settle  balances  in  collecting  checks 
amounting  to  thousands  and  even  millions  of 
dollars. 

A*®®  bank  account  gives  the  local  clothing 
merchant  many  business  advantages.  This  is 
also  true  of  the  family,**"  because  the  members 
can  pay  for  their  purchases  by  means  of 
bank  checks.  No  longer  do  people  think  of  the 
bank**®  as  a  place  where  only  wealthy  people 
and  leading  business  men  maintain  accounts. 
Today  the  banks  welcome  the**®  deposits  of 
everybody  in  the  community,  for  in  this  way 
money  is  accumulated  in  one**®  fund  which 
may  be  made  to  serve  the  borrowing  needs 
of  the  community  and  thus  promote  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  prosperity*^^  of  all. 

Every  person  who  deposits  money  in  a  bank 
renders  a  service  not  only  to  himself®*®  but 
to  the  entire  community.  The  manufacturer 
and  merchant  in  your  town  or  city,  the  far¬ 
mer**®  in  your  neighborhood,  find  it  necessary 
to  obtain  a  loan  at  the  bank  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  pay**®  employees,  buy  ma¬ 
terials,  or  market  their  products.  Individuals 
of  go^  character  often  desire**®  to  secure 
loans  for  legitimate  business  undertakings.  If 
banks  could  not  make  these  loans,  business 
and  employment’®®  would  be  retarded.  Your 
deposit  helps  to  render  a  public  service  much 
greater  than  at  first  appreciated it  goes  to 
build  up  the  fund  that  keeps  the  laboring  man 
on  the  job  and  enables  business  enterprises’*" 
to  carry  on  and  expand. 

Many  centuries  have  elapsed  since  there 
was  a  direct  exchange  of  goods  or  articles,''*" 
called  barter.  The  use  of  money  as  a  means 
of  payment  marked  a  great  step  forward.  The 
use  of  credit  and  of’*®  credit  instruments  such 
as  the  check,  marked  still  another  notable 
step  in  the  progress  of  business  and  bank¬ 
ing.*®® 

Bank  checks  are  so  widely  used  in  the  United 
States  that  they  have  become  a  common  sub¬ 
stitute  for  money.**®  Nevertheless,  caution 
must  be  exercised  in  accepting  checks,  so  as 
to  avoid  accepting  forged  checks  and  checks 
drawn**®  by  irresponsible  persons.  More  than 
727  billion  dollars  in  checks  pass  through 
the*"®  400  clearing  houses  of  the  United  States 
annually.  This  is  one  reason  why  it  is  said 
that  we  are**®  living  in  an  age  of  credit  rather 
than  an  era  of  money. 

We  make  use  of  credit  also  because  there*®® 
is  not  sufficient  metallic  and  paper  money  in 
the  world  to  pay  for  all  the  purchases  being 
made.  Instead**®  of  shipping  large  amounts 
of  money  and  thus  locking  it  up  while  it  is  in 
transit,  making  it  unavailable**®  for  use  in 
other  transactions,  we  send  credit  by  mail, 
wire,  or  wireless  and  leave  the  money  in  the 
bank®*®  where  it  serves  as  the  basis  for  ex¬ 
tending  additional  credit.  (972) 


A  Little  Journey  to  the  Home  of 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer 

From  "Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Eminent 
Painters” 

By  Elbert  Hubbard 

(Copyright,  1899,  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons) 
(Concluded  from  the  May  issue) 

To  Landseer  must  be  given  the***®  honor  of 
first  opening  a  friendly  communication  between 
the  present  royal  family  and  the***®  artistic 
and  literary  world. 

Wild-eyed  poets  and  rusty-looking,  impecu¬ 
nious  painters  were  firmly  warned***®  away 
from  Balmoral.  The  thought  that  all  poets 
and  painters  were  anarchistic  and  dangerous — 
certainly***®  disagreeable — was  firmly  fixed  in 
the  heart  of  the  young  Queen  and  her 
attendants. 

The  barrier  had  first  been  raised**®®  to  Land¬ 
seer.  He  was  requested  to  visit  the  palace  and 
paint  a  picture  of  one  of  the  Queen’s  deer¬ 
hounds.  It  was*®*®  found  that  the  man  was 
not  hirsute,  untamed,  or  eccentric.  He  was 
a  gentleman  in  manner  and  education*®*® — 
quite  self-contained  and  manly. 

He  was  introduced  to  the  Queen ;  they  shook 
hands  and  talked  about  dogs  and  horses  and 
things,*®*®  just  like  old  acquaintances.  They 
loved  the  same  things,  and  so  were  friends  at 
once. 

It  was  not  long  before  Landseer’s  near 
neighbors*®*®  at  St.  John’s  Wood  were  stricken 
speechless  at  the  spectacle  of  Queen  Victoria 
on  horseback  waiting  at  the**®®  door  of  Land¬ 
seer’s  house,  while  the  artist  ran  in  to  change 
his  coat.  When  he  came  out  he  mounted  one 
of  the  groom’s  horses*®*®  for  a  gallop  across 
the  park  with  the  Queen  of  England,  on 
whose  possessions  the  sun  never  sets. 

These  rides  with***®  royalty  were,  however, 
largely  a  matter  of  professional  study;  for  he 
not  only  painted  a  picture**®®  of  the  Queen  on 
horseback,  but  of  Albert  as  well.  And  at 
Windsor  there  can  now  be  seen  many  pictures 
of  dogs  and***®  horses  painted  by  Landseer, 
with  nobility  incidentally  introduced,  or  T/ice 
versa,  if  you  prefer.*’®® 

It  was  in  1^5  that  Landseer  began  to  paint 
the  pets  of  the  royal  family,  and*’*®  the  friend¬ 
ly  intimacy  then  begun  continued  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1873.*’*® 

In  the  National  Academy  are  sixty-seven 
canvases  by  Landseer;  and  for  the  Queen,  per¬ 
sonally,*’®®  he  completed  over  a  hundred  pic¬ 
tures,  for  which  he  received  a  sum  equal  to 
a  quarter  of  a  million*’*®  dollars. 

Landseer’s  career  was  one  of  continuous 
prosperity.  In  his  life  there  was  neither 
tragedy**®®  nor  disappointment.  His  horses 
and  dogs  filled  his  bachelor  heart,  and  when 
Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart  bayed  and 
barked  him  a***®  welcome  to  that  home  in  St. 
John’s  Wood  where  he  lived  for  just  fifty 
years,  he  was  supremely  content. 

His  fortune  of***®  three  hundred  thousand 
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pounds  was  distributed  at  his  death,  as  he  re¬ 
quested,  among  various  servants,  friends, 
and***®  needy  kinsmen. 

Landseer  had  no  enemies,  and  no  detractors 
worth  mentioning.  That  his  great  popularity***® 
was  owing  to  his  deference  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  goes  without  saying.  He  never  af¬ 
fronted  popular *•"“  prejudices,  and  was  ever 
alert  to  reflect  the  taste  of  his  patrons.  The 
influence  of  passing  events***®  was  strong  upon 
him  :  the  subtlety  of  Turner,  the  spiritual  vision 
of  Fra  Angelico,  the  sublime***®  quality  of 
soul,  that  scorned  present  reward  and  dedicated 
its  work  to  time,  of  Michael  Angelo  were**®* 
all  far  from  him. 

That  he  at  times  attempted  to  be  humorous 
by  dressing  dogs  in  coats  and  trousers  with 
pipe  in***®  mouth,  is  to  be  regretted.  A  dog  so 
clothed  is  not  funny — the  artist  is. 

The  point  has  also  been  made  that  in*®*® 
Landseer’s  work  there  was  no  progression — 
no  evolution.  His  pictures  of  mountain  scen¬ 
ery  done  in  Scotland  before*®*®  he  was  thirty 
mark  high-tide.  To  him  never  again  came  the 
same  sweep  of  joyous  spirit  or  surge  of 
feeling.*®*® 

Bank  accounts,  safety,  and  satisfaction  are 
not  the  things  that  stir  the  emotions  and 
sound  the  soul-depths.  Landseer  never*®*® 
knew  the  blessing  of  a  noble  discontent.  But 
he  contributed  to  the  quiet  joy  of  a  million 
homes  ;*®*®  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  “It  is 
beautiful;  but  is  it  art?”  Neither  need  we 
ask  whether  the  name  of  Landseer**®®  will 
endure  with  those  of  Raphael  and  Leonardo. 


Landseer  did  a  great  work,  and  the  world  is 
better  for***®  his  having  lived ;  for  his  message 
was  one  of  gentleness,  kindness  and  beauty. 
(3134) 


Using  His  Head 

Charley  Carew  sat  on  a  stool  beside  a  crude 
little  mechanical  contrivance,  pushing  a  little 
metal*®  instrument  back  and  forth,  to  and 
fro,  first  opening  a  valve,  then  closing  it.  A 
monotonous,  lazy,  tiresome*®  job.  It  was  the 
first  steam  engine,  and  the  valve  had  to  be 
operated  by  hand.  Charley  had  been  hired  to 
shift  the*®  hot  valve  from  place  to  place. 

But  Charley  was  not  especially  fond  of 
work — at  least,  not  that  kind  of  humdrum 
work.  He*®  had  been  given  several  call-downs 
for  loafing  on  the  job. 

One  day  at  noon,  when  the  engine  was  shut 
down,  Charley*®®  got  to  thinking.  He  had 
an  idea.  He  hunted  up  a  strong  cord  and 
tied  one  end  to  the  valve  and  the  other**®  to 
a  moving  part  of  the  machine,  so  when  the 
wheel  went  around,  the  valve  would  be  jerked 
open.  Then  he  rigged  up  a**®  weight  to  slam 
the  valve  shut. 

Before  the  afternoon  was  over,  Charley  had 
the  fun  of  being  able  to  lie  down**®  on  the 
grass  and  watch  the  engine  do  all  its  own 
work. 

He  was  stretched  out  comfortably  on  his 
back  when  suddenly**®  the  boss  appeared. 
Charley  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  was  going 


QUICK  WORK! 

On  Wednesday,  March  14,  by  long  distance,  he  asked 
for  a  man  to  begin  on  Monday,  March  19,  at  $1,800.  On 
Thursday  he  saw  and  engaged  our  nominee,  a  graduate  of 
his  own  fine  private  commercial  school,  and  a  college  man 
with  excellent  experience  as  a  college  teacher.  This  teacher 
was  living,  unemployed,  in  that  same  city.  May  we  help 
you? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialiat) 


E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Mgr. 


10  Peabody  Avenue,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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to  tear  off  the  string  and  get  busy  on  the  job, 
but*®**  the  boss  shouted,  “Leave  it  alone !’’ 

He  watched  the  contrivance  work  for  some 
time.  “You  little  rascal,”  he  said  to  Char¬ 
ley,**®  “tell  me  where  I  can  find  another  lad 
as  lazy  as  you  are,  and  I’ll  give  you  a  handful 
of  silver.  I  have**®  a  real  job  for  you.”  (244) 
— Exchange. 

June  Talent  Teaser 

Magic  of  Glass 

Fifty  centuries  ago,  the  Egyptians  discov¬ 
ered  how  to  fuse  glass  by  applying  heat  after 
mixing  common*®  sand  chemicals. 

Recently,  to  test  how  leakproof  glass  is,  a 
quart  of  helium  gas  was  sealed  in  a  globe  of*® 
fireproof  glass.  After  a  year,  they  found  that 
a  little  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  gas 
had  escaped  through  the  tiny*°  pores  of  the 
glass. 

Almost  each  month  new  discoveries  in¬ 
crease  our  store  of  knowledge  regarding  this 
interesting*®  mixture  we  call  glass.  It  has  been 
made  so  tough  that  a  bullet  from  a  45- 
caliber  pistol,  shot  from  a*®®  distance  of  ten 
feet,  will  not  penetrate  it.  It  can  be  made  to 
bounce,  bend,  pour  like  water  and  even  can 
be  sawed***  like  wood. 

Glass  wool,  a  fluffy  stuff  that  looks  and 
feels  like  silk,  is  ordinary  glass  spun  into 
threads  so  fine  that  i7**®  would  take  2,800  of 
them,  laid  side  by  side,  to  make  a  one- inch 
ribbon.  (155) 


Key  to  April  O.  G.  A.  Test 

Do  you  see  keenly  and  clearly  what  is  going 
on  about  you?  Do  you  read  attentively?  You 
should  resolve  and*®  instantly  begin  to  see 
things.  It  is  a  great  art,  that  of  seeing  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  wise  man  is  he  who  sees  what*® 
other  people  are  merely  looking  at.  You 
should  determine  to  see  things  as  they  are. 
This  means  that  you  are  to  find*®  out  what 
they  are.  You  can  begin  upon  any  common 
object:  the  grass;  household  furniture.  After 
a  time  you*®  will  find  yourself  thinking.  Then 
you  will  have  opinions,  because  you  will  be¬ 
lieve  or  know  many  matters.  (94) 


Reports  and  Technical  Papers 

From  "Business  Letters;  Principles,  Functions, 
Composition" 

By  Ralph  Leslie  Johns 

(Reprinted  in  shorthand  by  permission  of  the  author) 

Mr.  O.  H.  Barnhill, 

1974  Las  Lunas  Street, 

Pasadena,  California 
Dear*®  Sir: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  June  5  relative 
to  certain  matters  in  regard  to  oil  lease  on 
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property*®  in  Section  17,  T.  20  S.,  R.  19  E., 
the  lease  in  question  has  apparently  been 
assigned  to*®  W.  E.  G.  Ellerby  by  assignment 
recorded  August  6,  1932. 

As  to  the  present*®  status  of  drilling  oper¬ 
ations,  we  understand  that  the  well  is  down 
around  1,500  feet  and  that  the'®®  drillers  are 
proceeding  at  the  present  time. 

According  to  the  records,  no  land  is  being 
rented  or  sold  near'*®  this  vicinity  at  present. 

It  would  cost  about  $7.50  to  secure  a  cer¬ 
tified  copy'*®  of  the  desired  lease.  If  the 
form  could  be  obtained,  a  copy  could  be  made 
for  about  $1  or  $2.'*® 

We  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of 
value  to  you. 

Yours  very  truly,  (175) 


To  the  Chief  of  Production,  Cold  Bay  Ex¬ 
ploration  Division,  Alaska. 

Your  scouting  committee,  composed  of*® 
Messrs.  Scott,  Jordan,  and  Berg,  wish  to  re¬ 
port  that  the  engineering  survey  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  roadway  from  tidewater*®  to  Hill  4  on 
Coldwater  Bay  has  been  completed. 

The  committee  wish  to  report  that  two 
bridges  of  type*®  3,  three  cuts  of  approxi¬ 
mately ’900  cubic  yards,  515  feet  of  timljer 
relay  track,  and*®  the  necessary  grading  be¬ 
tween  tidewater  and  Hill  4  will  be  required 
for  completion  of  the  road. 

Ballast'®®  is  to  be  found  at  convenient 
points  along  the  roadway,  hence  no  gravel 
will  need  to  be  moved  any  considerable'*® 
distance.  No  trees  or  stumps  were  encoun¬ 
tered  on  the  route  of  the  survey,  although 
there  is  sufficient  timber'*®  at  the  upper  end, 
on  Hill  4,  which  may  be  felled  to  make  two 
of  the  relays. 

Your  committee  found  no  insurmountable'*® 
difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  proposed  road. 
The  four  tractors  and  their  tandem  loads 
should  be  able  to'*®  pass  over  all  sections 
without  difficulty. 

Respectfully  submitted.  (194) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

At  Cross  Purposes 

Landlady :  I  think  you  had  better  board  else¬ 
where. 

Boarder:  Yes,  I  often  had. 

Landlady:  Often  had  what? 

Boarder:*®  Had  better  board  elsewhere. 
(24) 

Right  in  Step 

“I  heard  today  that  your  son  was  an  under¬ 
taker.  I  thought  you  said  he  was  a  physi¬ 
cian  ?” 

“Not  at  all,  sir.  I*®  said  he  followed  the 
medical  profession.”  (28) 


It  Was  Safe 

Insurance  Agent:  Don’t  you  want  your 
office  furnishings  insured  against  theft? 

Manager:  Yes,  all  except  the  clock;  every¬ 
body*®  watches  that.  (26) 

Good  Enough  jor  Him 

Book  Agent  (to  farmer)  :  You  ought  to 
buy  an  encyclopaedia  now  that  your  boy  is 
going  to*®  school. 

Farmer ;  Not  on  your  life.  Let  him  walk, 
the  same  as  I  did.  (31) 

Just  So! 

The  Buyer :  How  do  you  find  business  ? 

The  Salesman:  By  going  after  it!  (13) 

Expert  Testimony 

The  small  son  of  a  well-known  electrical 
engineer  was  more  familiar  with  the  appli¬ 
ances  of*®  civilization  than  with  the  things  of 
nature,  and  when  visiting  in  the  country  un¬ 
hesitatingly  picked  up  a*®  hornet  to  inspect 
more  closely  its  mechanism.  When  his  father 
hurried  out  to  discover  the  cause  of  the*® 
commotion  that  ensued,  the  little  chap  was 
ruefully  sucking  a  thumb,  while  tears  streamed 
down  his  face. 

“What’s  the  trouble,*®  son?”  he  was  asked. 

“It  was  that  bug,”  the  lad  managed  to  say. 
“I  think  his  wiring  is  defective.  I  touch^ 
him  and  he'®®  wasn’t  insulated  at  all!”  (106) 


>  >  > 


Word-Study  Hints 

(Concluded  from  page  452) 

Common  Adverbial  Suffixes 


Speaking  of  suffixes,  do  your  students  realize 
that  -ly  is  not  the  only  suffix  used  to  show 
adverbial  forms  ?  Other  common  ones  are : 


Suffix 

Meaning 

Words 

-ward 

in  the  direction  of; 

backward,  back¬ 

•wards 

toward 

wards;  downward, 
downwards;  inward, 
outward;  northward 

-ways 

indicating:  manner, 

position,  or  direc¬ 
tion  ;  often  inter¬ 
changeable  with 

■wist 

always 

endways 

lengthways 

noways 

sideways 

-wise 

in  the  way  or  man¬ 
ner  of 

clockwise 

endwise 

otherwise 

nowise 
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Teacher  Certificate  Winners 

O.  G.  A.  Awards 


Henry  M.  Garvey,  High  School,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 
Helen  Hendrickson,  High  School,  Issaquab,  Washing¬ 
ton 

Charles  H.  Hough,  High  School,  Sumner,  Iowa 
Irene  McKinney  and  Emma  Bell  Hauch,  Senior  High 
School,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 
Sister  Fabian,  Ix>retto  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Emma  Shepherd,  All  Saints’  College,  Vicksburg,  Mis¬ 
sissippi 

Mrs.  Ethel  McManiman,  High  School,  Nesquehoning, 
Pennsylvania 

Sister  Rita  de  Cascia,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Hailey- 
bury,  Ontario,  Canada 

Sister  M.  Ethelfrieda,  St.  Bonaventure  High  School, 
Columbus,  Nebraska 

Elizabeth  Richards,  High  School,  Walker,  Missouri 
Mrs.  Eva  Penner,  Mrs.  Penner’s  Shorthand  School, 
Tyler,  Texas 

Esther  I.aabs,  Union  Free  High  School,  Fifield,  Wis¬ 
consin 

Sister  M.  Georgina,  Cathedral  High  School,  Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Sister  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  Holy  Family  School, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 

John  J.  Manganella,  Senior  High  School,  Ambridge, 
Pennsylvania 

Gertrude  J.  Laarman,  High  School,  Marysville, 
Michigan 

Jean  Elsie  Cokeley,  High  School,  Crawford,  Nebraska 
Sister  M.  Josita,  St.  Anthony’s  School,  New  York, 
New  York 

Edna  J.  Greer,  Arlington  High  School,  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York 

Edith  E.  Kutscher,  Brown’s  Business  College,  Spring- 
field,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Effie  McCullough,  Polytechnic  High  School, 
lx)ng  Beach,  California 

Lillian  A.  Fievet,  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Sandusky, 
Ohio 

Sister  M.  Edith,  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  North  Dakota 

Madeline  Dunn,  Concord  Business  C<^lege,  Concord, 
New  Hampshire 

Adela  Hale,  .\dela  Hale  Private  School,  Hutchinson, 
Kansas 

G.  E.  Le  Maitre,  High  School,  Ware,  Massachusetts 

O.  A.  T 

Constance  Lynskey,  High  School,  Columbia  Heights, 
Minnesota 

Esther  Abbott,  High  School,  Girard,  Kansas 
Irma  Crowe,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  School  of 
Commerce,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma 
Clara  Mae  Cowart,  Spalding  High  School,  Griffin, 
Georgia 

Sister  Mary  Annice  Kellen,  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Ash¬ 
ton,  Iowa 

Vera  Ritzinger,  High  School,  Stockport,  Iowa 
Sister  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  Holy  Family  School, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Sister  M.  Edmund,  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 
School,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Sister  Mary  Alverna,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Virginia 

Sister  Mary  Maxilinda,  Regina  High  School,  Nor¬ 
wood,  Ohio 

Sister  M.  Helena,  Catholic  College,  Guthrie,  Okla¬ 
homa 

Eleanor  Hammond,  High  School,  Balboa,  Canal  Zone 


Gertrude  M.  Huppeler,  High  School,  Spearfish,  South 
Dakota 

Marion  I.  Canright,  Central  High  School,  Barberton, 
Ohio 

Louise  Kellams,  Belt  Valley  High  School,  Belt, 
Montana 

Charles  A.  Wall,  Snow  College,  Ephraim,  Utah 
Mrs.  Marion  Chandler,  Hanover  High  School,  Han¬ 
over  Center,  Massachusetts 
E.  E.  Hatfield,  High  Schoed,  Hominy,  Oklahoma 
Sister  Mary  Alverna,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Virginia 

Grace  L.  Sherman,  High  School,  Santa  Cruz,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Sister  Mary  Grace,  O.  L.  P.  H.  Convent,  Ladysmith, 
British  Columbia,  Canada 

Margaret  Nelson,  Capistrano  Union  High  School,  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  California 
Elisabeth  A.  Jung,  Community  High  School,  Homer, 
Illinois 

Gladys  G.  Parker,  High  School,  Holden,  Massachusetts 
Grace  King,  High  School,  Alexandria,  Virginia 
Dorothy  Becherer,  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  St.  Mary’s 
City,  Maryland 

Virginia  M.  Sahs,  High  School,  Palmer,  Nebraska 
Sister  Mary  Eileen,  Keith  Hall,  Lowell,  Massachusetts 
Dorothy  K.  Lcibrand,  Central  High  School,  Bay  City, 
Michigan 

Helen  Samson,  High  Schoed,  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts 
Anne  Silver,  High  School,  Hempstead,  New  York 
Rachel  Johnson,  High  School,  Littleton,  Massachusetts 
Pbilomena  F.  Pasenella,  Allen’s  Sebend  of  Commerce, 
Troy,  New  York 

Myrle  Reynolds,  High  School,  Seymour,  Iowa 
Mary  Nova  Ellis,  High  School,  Springhill,  Louisiana 
Gertrude  P.  Stein,  Belmont  Evening  High  School, 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Sister  Mary  Basiliana,  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Garfield 
Heights,  Ohio 

Lucille  Fitzpatrick,  High  School,  Britton,  Michigan 
Kathryn  Bentley,  High  School,  Vernon,  Indiana 
George  R.  Bishop,  High  School,  Johnstown,  Colorado 
Lucille  Sutter,  Perry  Rural  High  School,  Antioch, 
Ohio 

Effie  M.  Winterrowd,  Hopewell  High  School,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Indiana 

Bertha  E.  Roseberry,  High  School,  Macon,  Missouri 

Awards 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Kesner,  Sullins  College,  Bristol,  Virginia 
Vera  Decker,  High  School,  Dows,  Iowa 
.^dela  Hale,  Adela  Hale  Private  School,  Hutchinson, 
Kansas 

Sister  Mary  Alverna,  Saint  Mary’s  Academy,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Virginia 

Howard  E.  Burchfield,  Banner  County  High  School, 
Harrisburg,  Nebraska 

Sister  M.  Chrysostom,  Immaculate  Conception  Acad¬ 
emy,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

Lucile  M.  Swenson,  High  School,  Roseau,  Minnesota 
Mrs.  Roy  Collins,  Sullins  College,  Bristol,  Virginia 
Bernice  Mitten,  High  School,  Argos,  Indiana 
Clarence  P.  Thompson,  High  School,  Cantril,  Iowa 
Sister  M.  Lorenzo,  Loretto  High  School,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Mrs.  R.  T.  McDaniel,  Vocational  School,  Fort  Myers, 
Florida 

C.  J.  Arrigo,  Smithdeal-Massey  Business  College, 
Richmond,  Virginia 

David  B.  McCulley.  Ogden  High  School,  Ogden,  Iowa 
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Ditto  ojfnrt  duplicating  machlncM  of  both  the  rotary 
and  flat-bed  type,  ranging  in  price  from  $12.50  up. 
Long  experience  has  enabled  us  to  devise  complete 
duplicating  facilities  for  every  kind  of  copying  need. 
The  model  shotvn  is  the  most  advanced  flat-bed  Ditto. 

WHAT  DITTO  DOES 

J  Makes  100  or  more  copies  direct  from 
your  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  typewritten,  or 
printed  original. 

2  Copies  as  many  as  8  colors,  all  in  one 
operation. 

3  Requires  no  stencil,  no  carbon,  no  type¬ 
setting. 

^  Makes  copies  on  any  size  sheet  from  small 
card  to  large  form. 

^  Copies  on  thin  tissue  or  heavy  card  stock. 
^  Costs  less  than  5  cents  per  100  copies. 
'J  The  fastest  method  of  copying  yet  devised. 
Q  Is  extremely  simple  and  easy  to  operate. 


Ditto  is  a  part  of  business  life  today. 
With  this  modern  system  of  duplicat¬ 
ing  in  daily  use  by  businesses  of  every 
kind,  a  complete  familiarity  with  its 
operation  and  its  many  uses  adds  an 
extra  value  to  any  young  applicant  for 
employment.  It  will  pay  you  to  make 
a  course  in  Ditto  an  integral  part  of 
your  commercial  curriculum. 

A  Ditto  machine  is  a  great  help  to 
teachers  in  all  kinds  of  educational 
institutions.  It  simplifies  routine  and 
promotes  the  most  modern  methods  of 
instruction.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  complete  information  about  Ditto. 
As  specialists  in  every  form  of  dupli¬ 
cating,  we  offer  a  full  line  of  machines 
and  complete  equipment  for  every 
copying  need. 


Hio 


INCORPORATED 

Harrison  St.  at  Oaklay  Soulavard,  Chicago,  III. 
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I  BELIEVE 


WE  CAN  DO 
BETTER  WORK 
WITH  THEM”  . 


Says  a  teacher  who  became 
acquainted  with  Venus  - 
Velvet  Pencils  through  the 
recently  completed  Venus- 
Velvet  Shorthand  Contest. 


Another  shorthand  teacher  writes: 

“May  I  say  that  this  contest  has  helped 
me  find  the  pencil  that  meets  with  the 
approval  of  all  my  students.  1  can^t  say 
too  much  for  the  Venus- Velvet  Pencil.” 

If  you  haven’t  yet  tried  Venus-Velvei 
Pencils  for  shorthand,  we  suggest  you  do  so. 
Notice  particularly  the  extra  smooth,  strong 
Colloidal*  Lead  that  helps  you  get  speed; 
the  new  rounded-edge  shape  that  doesn’t 
cut  into  the  fingers ;  and  the  specially  treated 
cedar  wood  that  sharpens  easily. 

Venus-Velvet  Pencils  are  Better  for  short¬ 
hand. 


■U.  S.  Patent  No.  1738888. 


American  Pencil  Co. 


HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 
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The  American  Shorthand  Teacher 


Other  Make  No.  l—Rifht 
hand  point  lonprr  and  nar¬ 
rower  than  left.  Tip*  not 
MymmetricaUy  ftround.  Note 
thorp  inner  points  on  tips. 


Other  Make  No.  2  —  One 
point  flatter  than  other.  Tips 
not  symmetrical.  Iridium  it 
rou/th  and  pitted  —  to  thin 
that  puld  it  exposed. 


Other  Make  No.  S—Jagped 
ink  channel  which  causes  in- 
terrupted  irdc  flow.  Irreittdarly 
/pound  tips.  Flat  sides  of  pen 
end  in  ndpet  on  the  rough 
writing  surface. 


Waterman’s— Note  symme¬ 
try  of  points,  perfect  round- 
nett  of  tips,  mirror-smooth¬ 
ness  of  uriting  surface,  clean- 
cut  ink  channel,  large  area  of 
thick  iridium. 


The  Mieroscope  Proves 

Has  the  Perfect  Point 

Waterman’s  No.  5 
.  .  .  the  Ideal  Pen 
for  Gregg  Writers 

Firm  Point — Fine  or  Medium,  as  you  Prefer 

Any  Waterman^s  dealer  will  |i;ladly  show  you  Waterman's  No.  5  especially 
made  for  Gregg  writers— with  the  purple  disc  at  the  end  of  holder,  if 
you  prefer  a  firm  fine  point  .  .  .  with  the  green  disc  if  you  prefer  a  firm 
medium  point.  Priced  at  $5  each. 

For  general  writing  usage.  Waterman's  offers  a  complete  line  of  pens 
from  $2.75  to  $10.  7  different  points  to  select  from  ...  so  that  you  may  get 
a  point  that  will  perfectly  suit  your  own  distinctive  style  of  handwriting. 


W2d:ennan's 

Chvie6fy(rnxlMicjii  ynAi- 


For  the  new  vogue  in  social  correspondence— match¬ 
ing  your  ink  to  your  stationery.  Six  colors— Aztec 
Brown;  Tropic  Green;  Patrician  Purple;  South  Sea 
Blue;  Spanish  Tile;  Jet  Black.  15^  a  bottle. 

Patrician  Purple  and  Jet  Black  are  particularly  recommended  to  Gregg 
writers  for  use  in  the  Waterman's  No.  5.  A  sharp,  clean  line  that  makes 
for  easy  transcription!  If  unobtainable  at  your  dealer's,  send  us  his  name 
and  address  and  we  will  see  that  he  is  supplied. 

L.  E.  WATERMAN  CO.,  191  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

40  School  St.,  Boston  129  S.  State  St.,  Chicago 

609  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  263  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 
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\  FOR  HIGHER  GRADES! 

OWN  A  NEW 

ROYAL  SIGNET-SENIORoNtv^OY! 


Light — easy  to  carry!  Use  the  new  Royal  Signet  •  Senior  at  home — take  it  with  you  wherever 
you  go!  Type  your  classroom  themes  and  essays.  Take  care  of  the  family’s  correspondence. 
Practice  each  typing  exercise  until  you  can  do  it  in  your  sleep.  That  is  the  way  to  acquire  speed, 
accuracy — to  lead  all  of  your  classes! 

See  this  new  typewriter— try  it  at  your  nearest  dealers.  (Or,  if  more  convenient,  use  the 
coupon  below.)  Carefully  designed.  Highest  quality  throughout.  With  standard  4-bank  key¬ 
board  and  Royal’s  exclusive  new  Duo-face  Pica  type.  Handsome,  non-chipping  Velvetone  finish. 
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The  American  Shorthand  Teacher  for  June 


PLAY  SAFE 


Little  mistakes  cost  money.  Attention  to  small  details  is  important  in 
earning  advancement. 

For  44  years  good  secretaries  the  world  over  have  realized  that  good 
carbon  paper  is  essential  to  keep  the  office  records  safe.  Illegible  records 
have  cost  many  concerns  thousands  of  dollars.  In  the  end,  it’s  an  econ¬ 
omy  to  buy  MultiKopy.  Then  only  can  you  feel  confident  that  file 
copies  will  remain  legible  as  long  as  the  paper  hangs  together! 

Commander  Byrd’s  Antarctic  expedition  came  to  the  Webster  Company 
for  both  carbon  papers  and  typewriter  ribbons.  They  said,  "The  records 
of  the  expedition  must  be  preserved!’  Naturally  they  used  Star  Brand 
typewriter  ribbons  and  MultiKopy  carbon  papers.  They  followed  the 
praaice  of  leading  business  concerns  the  world  over. 


F  S  WEBSTER  COMPANY 

17  Amherst  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


SOLD  BY  LEADING  STATIONERS  THE  WORLD  OVER 


OUT  OF  PUBLISHEK 


